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Siekerine Double Wear 
Stack and Machine Cov- 


ers are Cheapest to Buy 
BOOKLET FREE 


SLICKERINE Stack and Machine 
Covers are much the cheapest to buy 
because they will outwear two or more 
ordinary covers. 

Every cover is made of the very best 
grade of canvas, and when treated 
with SLICKERINE gives double the 
wear of any other cover. 

SLICKERINE Covers are absolutely 
waterproof ; 

They are sunproof; 

They will not mildew; 

They will not rot; ome 

They will not get stiff in cold 
weather; 

They will not crack ; 

They will never be attacked by rats, 
mice, grasshoppers or other insects. 
The size and weight are always up 
to specifications. 

The seams are double stitched and 
run the short way of the cover. This 
puts thie strain of the ropes on the 
fabric and net across the seams. An- 
other advantage: it sheds the water 





with the seams, not across them. 
Manila ropes are placed 4 ft. 8 in. 
apart all around the covers and spliced 
into sewed eyelets, 





Our Sewed Eyelets are sewed right 
into the goods. They will never tear 
out nor bend as brass eyelets do which 
are used on cheap covers. 








SLICKERINE Covers for hay cocks 
shed water like a tin roof and will 
save their cost the first year. 


“a 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


T have used SLICKERINE Covers on 
my hay and alfalfa stacks and racks for 
many years and find that they outwear two 
to four other covers. They are waterproof, 
mildewproof, and are never attacked by 
rats, mice or any kind of insects. I can 
heartily recommend them. 

Very truly yours 
YONTZ BONNETT, 

April 15, 1916. Bloomington, Il. 

The SLICKERINE Covers which I sold 
for you last season have given the best sat- 
isfaction. Every user is a SLICKERINE 
jooster, and Tam sure ] ean dpulicate my 


last season’s business. It is my intention 


to carry about three sizes instock, so a cus- 
tomer will not have to wait for an order. 
Your truly, 
Jan. 31, 1916. 


N. W. HOPKINS, 
Oakland, Neb. 
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REG .U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


FREE ae us send you Free Illustrated 


ooklet and prices on SLICKER- 
INE stack and Machine Covers to meet 
your requirements. Write today. 


SLIGKERINE CO. 


Dept. 3, PEORIA, ILL. 






































| Of General Interest 


Farmers’ Electric Assoclation—South of 
Story City, lowa, is a group of farmers 
who have organized the Alpha Electric 
Association, for the purpose of providing 
light and power for those along the line. 
The proposed line is to be eighteen miles 
in length, and in addition to supplying 
the country homes, it will furnish light 
and power to Lake Comar. The board of 
directors wants to have the line in opera- 
tion by fall. 





Carriages and Wagons—During the past 
five years, when the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, the manufacture of carriages and 
sleighs has decreased greatly. The de- 
crease in the number of farm wagons 
manufactured has only been about 10 per 
cent, but there were only about half as 
many sleighs manufactured in 1914 ag in 
1909, and only about two-thirds as many 
carriages. 





General Crop Note—The American Steel 
and Wire Company has issued a report 
of crop conditions for the week ending 
May 27th, the report being a summary of 
the reports made by their traveling sales- 
men thruout the country. This report in- 
dicates that corn planting thruout the 
corn belt was from ten days to two weeks 
late. Small grain also went in late, but 
is coming on fairly well. Pastures are 
good, and there is a prospect for a good 
hay crop. There is practically no hog 
cholera. The number of hogs will be 
about the same as last year. 

A 46'4-Pound Fleece—The Oklahoma 
Agricultural College claims the record for 
the heaviest fleece ever sheared from a 
single sheep. This fleece was taken from 
the two-year-old Rambouillet ram, Lara- 
mie, and weighed 46% pounds. The ram 
is not yet mature. The wool is said to 
be of unusual fineness of fiber, averaging 
about 1-1800 of an inch, which is less than 
half the size of the diameter of medium 
wool. The average length of the staple 
of this fleece was 3% inches, and the av- 
erage length of the fiber when stretched 
was 5% inches. 


National Creamery Butter-Makers—The 
executive committee of the National 
Greamery Butter-Makers’ Association has 
reported that the association will meet in 
convention in Minneapolis, November 1ith, 
15th and 16th. These seem to be the best 
days that can be had, after due consid- 
eration given other conventions and shows 
that will be held during the fall. It isa 
little later than might be desired, but for 
the reason that the national election takes 
place the week previous, it was thought 
best to hold it a week later. The execu- 
tive committee consists of the following 
members: J. J. Farrel, James Sorenson, 
H. E. Forrester, J. C. Joslin, and Martin 
H. Meyer. 

Rural Life Conference—The sixth an- 
nual rural life conference began at the 
Towa Agricultural College, at Ames, on 
June 19th, and will continue for two 
weeks, ending June 30th. The leader is 
Doctor Warren H. Wilson, who is at the 
head of the rural life work being carried 
on by the Presbyterian Church, Doctor 
Wilson has had large experience, and is 
aman of great common sense. He is be- 
ing assisted by a number of well-known 
ministers and workers in the social prob- 
lems of country life. This conference is 
open not alone to ministers, but to all 
who may be interested in the improve- 
ment of rural conditions, and who wish 
inspiration for leadership. There are no 
fees, and the only expense will be board 
and room while there. 





Trees Planted by Machinery—A machine 
which plants from 10,000 to 15,000 forest 
tree seedlings a day is now being used at 
the Letchworth park forest and arbore- 
tum, in Wyoming county, New York, ac- 
cording to officials of the forest service, 
who are acting as advisers in the work. 
Previously, the planting has been done by 
hand, at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 trees 
each day per man. The machine was de- 
signed to set out cabbage and tomato 
plants, but works equally well with trees. 
It is about the size of an ordinary mowing 
machine, and is operated by three men 
and two horses. One man drives the team, 
while the other two handle the seedlings. 
The machine makes a furrow in which the 
trees are set at any desired distance, and 
an automatic device indicates where they 
should be dropped. The metal tired wheels 
push and roll the dirt firmly down around 
the roots. This is a very desirable fea- 
ture, it is said, because the trees are apt 
to die if this is not well done. Two at- 
tachments make it possible to place water 
and fertilizer at the roots of each seed- 
ling. Another attachment marks the line 
on which the next row of trees is to be 
planted. No cost figures are available as 
yet, but officials say that the cost will be 
much less than when the planting is done 
by hand. It is stated that the machine can 
be used on any land which has been 
cleared and is not too rough to plow and 
harrow, 








ON’T buy paint because it costs a 
few cents less per can. The best 


paint is worth the cost, not only because it 
gives better protection, looks better and lasts 
longer, but also because each gallon covers 
more surface and the whole job really costs 
Jess at the start. 


Minnesota Paints 


have lived up to their reputation as the ‘‘Best since 
1870.” They are scientifically ground in our own 
pure Minnesota Linseed Oil—used by the government. 
Our combination of zinc and white lead paint pig- 
ments enables us to incorporate a greater proportion 
of Linseed Oil, which preserves the wood and firmly 
grips the paint pigments to the wood surface. 


Our helpful free book of painting information will be mailed 
free WNrite for a copy today. Do you know adealer near you 
who sells Minnesota Paints. Ask us, if you don’t. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 Third St. So., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















big, 250-pa, i 
tion just off the press. It describes the famous Galloway line of Sanitary Cream 
Separators, the Galloway gasoline and kerosene Engines, the new, modern Galloway 
Manure Spreaders, our new 12-20 h, p. Farmobile; Galloway Farm Trucks, all 
kinds of farm machinery, hay tools, ensilage cutters, power house accessories 
grinders, buggies, wagons harness, fencing, roofing, saddles, Galloway auto- fil 
mobiles, stock tanks, corn tools t il ies, sewing machines, house- | 
hold goods, carpets and rugs, furniture, and a complcte line of clothing forevery 
member of the family. ~) 
{ WANT YOU TO HAVE YOUR COPY OF THIS BOOK @ 
You can get it for a postal. If it gaides your summer and fall buying t« will 
low save you from $200 to $600. It tells the the truth about cream separators, it 
an ives engine secrets and facts, it tells how and why the Galloway manure epreaders made 
Or Gallows, famous, fully describes my new 12-20 h. p. Farmobile or tractor. copy of Gasoline or kerosene en- 





is book should be in your hands even if you are not now in the market for a single one gines (rom ' 3-4 to 16h.p 
free 4 ; 


»way of our bargains. Printed in four colors, handsomely illustrated. Ask for your 
Ld 


paretors copy today. e 
WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, ~. Specialists 
227 Galloway Sta. aterioo, lowa 
Seven Styles: Farm 
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The Proo of the wheat crop is 
in the threshing. 

The tally-sheet will show whether you have sup- 

plied plantfood for biggest yields of best quality. 


inter Wheat Production 


is the name of our free booklet that tells how 
to make more money from wheat. 
Send for Your Copy Today. 


THE SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
®43 Postal Telegraph Bidg.. :: 2: Chicago 
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"A Factory Made Rack at a —_ Made Price” 


Why build a rack when you can buy a Burnham Rack cheaper? Built 
from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods—no nails to 
work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive colors. Write for prices and description. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO., Charles City, iowa| 
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AN IOWA CATTLE FARM 


A natural lover of mules, which he 
still keeps exclusively for his farm 
work, G. E. Morse switched over into 
the cattle-feeding business, because he 
believed he could make his farm as a 
whole produce more profitable returns. 
With the cattle, it could be made more 
of a manufacturing proposition, and 
more rough feed could be consumed. 
He figured that three or four hundred 
cattle could be handled with about the 
same amount of work that a third as 
large a number of mules 





with a gasoline engine. The outfit 
saved enough time and labor to pay 
for itself many times. Most of the 
paving was done at odd times, so that 
the cost for labor did not amount to 
much extra, as it simply provided work 
for otherwise idle men at such times. 

The yard probably saves hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of fertility which is not 
or can not be saved on most cattle 
farms. Droppings from the cattle fall 
onto this concrete floor, and were it 





so that the grain may be fed in them 
if he thinks it advisable. 

The water supply comes from two 
drilled wells, and he has storage room 
for 500 barrels at a time. A cistern 
holds 200 barrels, and an elevated tank 
300 barrels. From these, the water 
flows to concrete stave tanks in the 
feed yard, the supply being controlled 
by a float in each tank. For years the 
water was pumped by a windmill, but 
gasoline engines had proved so satis- 





required, each of which 
had to have more or less 
individual attention. The 
money he had made in 
the mule business was 
invested in cattle and 
equipment for feeding as 
high as four hundred 
head at a time, on a farm 
of five hundred acres, in 
Iowa county, Iowa. 

The farm is noted for 
its many conveniences, 
both in the home and in 
the feed yards. In dozens 
of places, mechanical 
power has replaced hu- 
man power, because it 
has been found more eco- 
nomical and more reli- 
able. For the same rea- 
sons, but chiefly because 
of the economy, a large 
part of the work former- 
ly done by his faithful 
mules, is now accom- 
plished by tractors, both 


in the field and on the 
roads. The driving team 


is reserved for times when the roads 
are too wet for one or more of his 
three automobiles. 

As one looks about the farm and 
walks out into the feed yards, one con- 
dition especially noticeable in the 
spring is the absence of mud. Three 
or four hundred head of steers in a 
yard of a few acres, under average con- 
ditions, make it into a regular quag- 
Inire, and to walk thru it, one would go 
in knee-deep. Twenty-eight thousand 
square feet of concrete paving keeps 
Mr. Morse’s yards in such shape that 
one can walk about them at any time 
with only rubbers for protection. 

Altho all the material—sand, gravel 
and concrete—had to be bought and 
hauled a distance of nearly eight miles 
from the nearest station, Mr. Morse 
considers the investment one of the 
most profitable he ever made. The to- 
tal cost of putting it down amounted 
to approximately $10 per square of 104 
square feet. After he had figured out 
about how much paving he intended to 
do, he purchased a mixer to be run 
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on a hot, sultry day. The same power 
is used for separating milk twice daily, 
for operating a rotary pump and pres- 
sure tank for soft water in the house, 
and for other light work. 

For feeding, Mr. Morse prefers steers 
weighing from 1,000 to 1,300 pounds. 
With the narrow margins of the last 
year or two, he says he has had to plan 
mighty carefully to make any profit. 
His farm as a whole, however, has 
shown a satisfactory profit, and if it 

has not been made on 
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Cement Feed Yards, Cattle Sheds, Elevator and Barn on Mr. Morse’s Farm. 


not for a dam at the lower end, much 
of the manure would be washed down 
into a gutter, to be carried away to 
other farms. Mr. Morse foresaw what 
might happen, so he planned the yards 
with a gradual slope to the lower end, 
where there is a dam ten feet high. 
Now, when heavy rains cause a stream 
of water to flow over portions of the 


| pavement, the dam stops the current, 


and whatever manure is carried, is de- 
posited at the bottom, while the over- 
flow water escapes thru a gate at the 
top of the dam. Load after load of ma- 
nure is hauled from this dam, and while 
it does not save the liquid portion, it 
does prevent a large part of it from 
being wasted. The buildings adjoining 
the feed yards are spouted, and the 
water conducted thru tile under the 
concrete to the ravine. 

In the barns and sheds is room for 
375 head, allowing thirty square feet 
for each animal. When the weather is 
severe, Mr. Morse likes to have it so 
his cattle can find shelter if they want 
it. The sheds are in the form of an L, 





factory on other parts of the farm, that 
a four-horse power engine was bought 
for this purpose. One overhead gear 
operates both pumps, one being down 
while the other is up. 

While the engine is pumping this 
water, it also is using its surplus power 
for running a dynamo, which trans- 
forms the energy into a 78-cell storage 
battery in an adjoining room. The 
power locked up in this room is used 
as needed, simply by pressing a but- 
ton or turning on a switch, It lights 
every building on the farm, as well as 
the yards. When Mr. Morse comes 
home at night, he can drive up to a 
post, and in a moment his yard is as 
light as a dozen lanterns would make 
it. The barn is the same way, and 
there is no risk of a lantern exploding. 
Lights along the walk guide him into 
the house, from which he can turn off 
the lights in the yard. Mrs. Morse uses 
the stored-up power for doing her 
washing, for ironing, toasting bread, 
operating a vacuum cleaner, and for 
running electric fans to create a breeze 





the cattle, it has been 
made on the corn he 
raised to feed them, and 
on the hogs which fol- 
lowed them. 

Sizing up the situation 
last fall, he figured that 
the winter of 1915-1916 
would be a good time to 
be out of the cattle-feed- 
ing game. Good corn was 
scarce and high priced, 
so he figured that if he 
attempted to feed heav- 
ily, it would be a losing 
proposition. He bought 
simply enough feeders to 
consume what rough feed 
he had, and these he car- 
ried thru the winter 
lightly. They have been 
turned onto pasture now, 
and will be finished on 
some good corn he has 
saved for this purpose. 
The corn this past year 
was not only inferior, but 
cottonseed meal also is 
proving to be below stan- 
dard, and does not compare with the 
cottonseed meal fed in former years. 
Analysis of the feed he put in to carry 
him thru shows that it is several points 
below the guaranteed standard, and the 
company probably will make an ad- 
justment on this basis. 

Cottonseed meal forms one of Mr. 
Morse’s chief protein feeds, and he 
often feeds five or six pounds to each 
steer daily, with most remarkable re- 
sults. In fhe fall of 1900, he figured 
conditions were about right for making 
a good profit in feeding, and he put in 
400 three-year-old steers. These were 
worked up to a full feed of one-sixth 
of a bushel of corn and cob meal and 
five pounds of cottonseed meal to each 
steer, together with what roughage 
they would eat. Five hundred head of 
hogs followed them. The heavy feed 
of cottonseed meal was contrary to the 
advice of most feeders at that time, but 
Mr. Morse relied on his previous expe- 
rience, and fed a quantity which many 
feeders would have thought dangerous. 
(Continued on page 903) 








Six Carloads of Cattle in the Feed Yards of Mr. Morse. 





They Were Sold tor $10.10 Per Cwt. 
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After the War 

It is interesting to read the fore- 
casts by the trade and commercial 
papers, and by various gentlemen who 
deal in large things, as to what will 
happen after the war. Some believe 
that the general course of all prices 
will be higher Others predict lower 
prices and general liquidation. Some 
look for intense competition with the 


Eurcpean nations, which will bring 
about an era of economic depression 
in this country. Others believe that 
the United States is just at the begin- 
ning of commercial world-wide expan- 
sion; that we will become the creditor 
nation of the world, and more prosper- 
ous in every way. 

One authority says that wages will 
be much higher after the war. He 
draws this conclusion from past expe- 
riences. He says that after our Civil 
war, wages increased from 20 to 30 per 
cent. After the Franco-Prussian war, 
wages in France increased 50 per cent, 
and in Germany even more. After the 
Russo-Japanese war, Russian wages 
increased 10 per cent, and Japanese 
wages about 35 per cent. This author- 
ity thinks that in general prices will 
be higher in the United States than 
they were after the Civil war, higher 
than they were in England after the 
Crimean war, and in Russia and Japan 
after the war between those countries. 
He also looks for higher interest rates, 
such as followed the Napoleonic wars 
in Russia, France and Austria, the 
Crimean war in England, and the Bal- 
kan wars in Europe generally. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
grain prices will drop off with the end 
of the war, unless we should have un- 
usually short harvests; but we think 
there is a question whether this drop 
will as serious as some of those 
who look on the dark side are predict- 
ing. After all, the size of the crop as 
a rule has much more to do with prices 
than war conditions. 


be 


The views of sensible, far-sighted 
men, who are in business in a large 
way. are so conflicting that we wonder 


whether anything very startling will 
happen to us in the United States; but 
that will depend largely upon how 


wisely 
velop 

There is quite a widespread feeling 
that the rapid growth of manufactur- 
ing of all kinds in the United States, 
caused by our inability to buy foreign- 


we meet conditions as they de- 








made goods, will make us trouble when 
the war ends. These folks reason that 
with the end of the war, the millions 
of men now under arms must promptly 
return to useful employment. All of 
the warring nations will be under enor- 
mous debts. The first thing they will 
do will be to make things which they 
can sell for cash to other countries, 
and they will sell them at prices which 
our manufacturers can not meet. At 
the same time, foreign demand for our 
manufactured products will decline 
very materially. To successfully han- 
dle this situation, the manufacturing 
and commercial interests are already 
planning for very high protective tar- 
iffs to keep out foreign made goods 
and maintain prices for our own goods. 

So far as the farmer is concerned, 
there are two things for him to con- 
sider. Virst, a general period of price 
inflation will push up the price of land 
still higher. Against this, high interest 
rates, accompanied by a decline in the 
price of farm products, will tend to 
check the increase in land values, and 
might precipitate a considerable de- 
cline. This latter tendency would be 
accelerated by a policy which would 
develop increased trade with South 
America, and result in bringing in 
South American farm products with- 
out duty. 

We are not venturing to make any 
very definite predictions; but person- 
ally we incline to the opinion that for 
a few years following the end of the 
war, there will be prosperity in this 
country, to be followed by a longer pe- 
riod of marked depression, which will 
hit the agricultural classes as hard as 
the manufacturing interests. 

In the meantime, western farmers 
should keep fully awake to the devel- 
opments from time to time, and should 
be prepared to exercise their influence 
in their own behalf. 


Superintendent of Machinery 
One evening in the latter part of 


June, a few years ago, Farmer B and | 





his three boys were eating their sup- 
7 j 


pers in glum silence. The women folks 
tried to get some talk started, but they 
made little progress. Things had gone 
wrong that day. The season had been 
late. Corn plowing was not finished, 
and the clover hay was ready to cut. 
They had planned to start the mower 
that afternoon; but when Will, the old- 
est boy, had taken it out of the shed 
at noon, he found the sickles in bad 
shape, and by the time he got them re- 
paired, it was too late to get much hay 
down. Bob, the second boy, had gone 
out into the field for the hay loader, 
which had stood there since the fall 
before, and he found it also in bad 
shape. Some of the slats were broken, 
and it would take the better part of 
the next morning to get it in condition 
to work even fairly well. 

All of this meant time lost just when 
time was of great value. On top of 
this, there was every indication that it 
would be a “catchy” haying time, with 
frequent showers, just the sort of 
weather that makes the saving of clo- 
ver hay difficult. As a result of all 
this, the men folks were in a bad state 
of mind. 

After supper, Farmer B said: ‘We've 
had a lot of talk during the last month 
or two about preparedness, but today 
we have had an illustration of lack of 
preparedness of another sort on this 
farm. The worst of it is that this hap- 
pens almost every year. I will admit 
that it is mostly my fault. The time 
has come when we must organize our 
farm work, and I am going to create a 
new job right here. I am going to make 
Frank (the youngest boy, about four- 
teen years of age) superintendent of 
machinery. His job will be to see that 
all our machinery is in apple-pie order 
and ready when we want it. We will 
expect him to look after it long enough 
ahead so that if we need repairs or 
have to do any tinkering, we will be 
able to do it at odd times, and have 
everything done before we actually 
need the machinery. We will be re- 
sponsible to Frank for anything we 
can do better than he can; but he will 
be the boss, and it will be his business 
to tell us in plenty of time if he needs 
any help from us.” 

Frank grew a foot figuratively as his 
father was talking. He was not mak- 
ing a full hand. because he was attend- 
ing school as long as school lasted He 
here saw a chance for him to show 
what he could do; and he was the kind 
of a boy who would do his best to mea- 
sure up to his responsibility. Also, he 





liked the title of “superintendent of 
machinery,” and he liked to hear his 
father refer to him as “boss” of some- 
thing. 

That was several years ago, but 
there never has been a season since 
when any time was lost on Farmer B’s 
farm on account of machinery not be- 
ing in repair and ready for business 
when needed. Frank took his work se- 
riously. Along in February, he care- 
fully went over the plows, disks and 
harrows needed for the early spring 
work. He noted any defects in them. 
He checked up the double-trees and 
single-trees and clevises, and made 
sure that they were in good condition. 
He had the plows sharpened and 
scoured well in advance of the time 
they were needed; also the cultivator 
shovels. He worked about a month 
ahead. He carried a litthe memoran- 
dum book, in which he noted down 
what was necessary in the way of re- 
pairs or work. His father and his two 
older brothers backed him up loyally. 
They depended upon him to see that 
everything was in shape, but they at- 
tended to whatever he wanted them to 
attend to, and which he did not have 
time to do himself. 

Never since that summer a few years 
ago has there been any trouble with 
the machinery on Farmer B's farm, ex- 
cept that caused by sudden breakages 
while in use. The ‘“‘superintendent of 
machinery” is still on the job. It has 
been a fine thing for him as well as 
for his father and the other boys. It 
has taught all of them the value of pre- 
paredness on the farm. 





Hay Cocks for Clover and Alfalfa 


In the eastern states, growers of al- 
falfa and clover long since found that 
it paid them to use hay caps in 
“catchy” weather. In the west, we 
have such a distaste for anything that 
seems to require extra labor, that hay 
caps have not been very general, altho 
in the last three or four years their 
use has been steadily increasing. 

Cocking and capping hay is really 


not so much bother as some people 
think. Alfalfa or clover cut in the 
morning and allowed to wilt until af- 


ternoon, can be raked and capped be- 
fore evening. When well capped, it 
will keep in the cock for several days 
or longer, if necessary because of rain, 
and will come out in good shape. This 
sounds like a lot of extra work, but in 
“catchy” weather it will pay. The use 
of hay caps may mean a difference of 
all the way from two to six or eight 
dollars a ton, depending on the season. 

Of course, in many seasons there is 
no need for the caps, but, taking every- 
thing into consideration, the farmer 
who grows clover or alfalfa will find it 
profitable to have at least a hundred 
hay caps on hand for use in case of 
need. 





Pleasure From the Camera 


The other day we happened to be 
looking over a family scrap book, in 
which from time to time had been 
pasted pictures of family interest. 
There was a picture of the oldest boy, 
taken twenty-six years ago, when he 
was in his first rompers. There were 
pictures taken a few years later, show- 
ing the oldest boy and the oldest girl 
taking care of the third baby. A little 
farther on were the six children in 
their pony cart. Another was of the 
grandmother, surrounded by all of her 
grandchildren on the front porch, at a 
family reunion. There were pictures 
of the favorite dogs and ponies—not 
neglecting the cow. Other snap shots, 
taken when some member of the fam- 
ily had been off on a vacation, brought 
to mind pleasant incidents of the trip. 
Some which we doubly prize are of the 
grandfather and grandmother, watch- 
ing the young folks at play. 

It is impossible to place a value on 
these little prints. Some of them are 
not very clear, nor do they always 
show evidence of artistic treatment or 
posing; but they enable us to live over 
again pleasures which have gone, and 
bring to mind memories which we 
cherish. 

There is no reason why every family 
should not enjoy this same pleasure. 
The development of photography has 
made it possible for even a child to 
take quite satisfactory snap shots, and 
the cost is trifling. It is not necessary 
to use an expensive camera. One mem- 
ber of our tribe with cameras costing 
from two to five dollars, has achieved 
a wide reputation for photographs of 
the highest artistic quality. A few 





years ago she won a prize at a national 
exhibition of amateurs. 

With one of these little cameras, it 
is a real pleasure to keep a pictorial 
record of family events. Snap shots of 
friends and relatives are in many ways 
more satisfactory than photographg 
from sittings by the photographer, be- 
cause they are taken under every-day 
conditions, and usually in characterig. 
tic attitudes. 

The camera has a large educational] 
value. Its use cultivates the habit of 
observation, and develops the artistic 
sense. The demand for farm pictures 
for illustrative purposes is steadily 
growing, and many young folks are able 
to sell atttractive prints for more than 
enough to pay their film and develop- 
ing bills. 

The man or woman, boy or girl, who 
has a taste for using the camera, will 
find jt a never-ending source of plea- 
sure to themselves and their friends. 





Breeding for Fall Pigs 


The high prices which are now pre 
yailing for hogs will no doubt tempt 
many of our readers to breed for more 
fall pigs than they have been in the 
habit of raising. It is quite possible 
that fall pigs which are ready for mar- 
ket in May, and perhaps in June, of 
1917, will fetch good prices. It is not 
likely that prices will be as high then 
as they are at the present time, but 
they should not be unusually low. We 
have just passed thru a year and a half 
of rather unsatisfactory prices. They 
have been strong only for the past four 
or five months. We ought to have fair- 
ly good prices until June of 1917; but 
the man who is planning for fall pigs 
should aim to get them on the market 
early, before the heavy run which will 
pull down prices in the early summer 
of next year. 





Railroad Earnings 


According to the report issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the net earnings of 165 railroads for 
April was 37 per cent greater than the 
net earnings of the same railroads dur- 
ing April, 1915 Almost without ex- 
ception, the railroads of the entire 
country are making greater net profits 
at the present time than ever before 
in their entire history. These extraor- 
dinarily high earnings for the past year 
follow the most prosperous five-year 
period thru which the railroads of the 
United States have passed. In view of 
these conditions, our railroad friends 
should abandon any further efforts to 
advance rates on agricultural or any 
other products. 


The 1916 Corn Crop 


Our 1916 corn crop has been planted 
and most of it has been cultivated at 
least once. What are the prospects to 
date? In the first place, most of the 
corn states have increased their acre 
age just a little, while the southern 
states, which planted such an increased 
acreage last year, have reduced the 
acreage and gone back to cotton. And 
so, taking the country as a whole, Wé 
probably have about the same acreage 
this year as last. 

In the second place, much weak seed 
was planted, and this, combined with 
the rather cold season, has made nee 
essary much replanting. May and early 
June of last year were much less f@ 
vorable than this year, but the seed 
last year was of far higher quality. All 
in all, the June situation of corn ove 
the seven corn belt states is just about 
average. In spite of the backwardnes$ 
of the season, there is a chance for 8 
bumper yield, and there is also 
chance for a very small yield. The 
actuality will unfold itself day by day 
in July and August. 

The importance of the rainfall iD 
July and August is so tremendous 
the corn belt farmer, and has such 4 
intimate relation to the corn yield, t 
the government weather bureau should 
take more pains in letting the farmers 
of the corn belt know just what is the 
average rainfall over the seven or elé 
corn belt states every day. Such af 
port published in the daily and weekly 
papers would be a great aid to inte It 
gent farmers in figuring out the pro& 
pective corn crop. Let the good com 
farmer know the rainfall over the com 
belt, and he can make just about # 
close an estimate as to the pros 
tive yield as the crop reporting bureal 
of the United States Department 
Agriculture. 
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The World Getting Hungry 


On June ist, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture issued a re- 
port on the condition of all crops of 
the country. From this, it appears 
that in New England and far eastern 
states, general crop conditions are con- 
siderably above the ten-year average. 
In the southeastern states, conditions 
are quite a little below the ten-year 
average. In the corn belt states, con- 
ditions are slightly below this average. 
For example, in Indiana the condition 
js given as 98.2, as compared with 100 
for the ten-year average;*in Illinois, 
99; in Michigan, 103.5; in Wisconsin, 
97.6; in Minnesota, 97; in Iowa, 101.9; 
in Missouri, 98.5; in North Dakota, 93; 
jn South Dakota, 101.4; in Nebraska, 
104.3; in Kansas, 99.1. The poorest 
conditions are in the western states, 
most of which fall from 10 to 14 points 
pelow the ten-year average. This crop 
survey, Of course, does not include 
corn. 

It is important that the United States 
shoull produce good crops this year. 
The need for them will probably be 
greater than at any time in the past. 
The word we get from Europe indi- 
cates that foodstuffs in all of the war- 
ring nations are becoming scarcer and 
higher priced. Germany has found it 
necessary to place one man‘in charge 
of all her foodstuffs. He regulates both 
prices and consumption. People must 
get tickets before they can buy bread 
and meat. Evidently, Germany has 
been getting along fairly well until the 
past two or three months. Realizing 
that the outcome of the war might de- 
pend very largely upon her ability to 
feed her people, early in 1915 she made 
preparations for utilizing all available 
land for crops. Even parks and lawns 
were plowed up. In the absence of so 
many of her men, however, it became 
necessary to depend very largely upon 
women for field work; and notwith- 
standing the increased acreage, her 
production for this year is considerably 
less. She will come thru until this 
year’s crops are available; but the 
chances are that before another crop 
can be grown, the German people will 
suffer severely for something to eat, 
wless the war should end before next 
spring. 

In Great Britain, foodstuffs of all 
sorts have increased in price over 50 
percent. Trusting to the ability of her 
navy to keep the seas open for mer- 
thant ships, Great Britain has not gone 
about the matter of increasing her own 
trop yields as has Germany. The Brit- 
sh lack the German efficiency and 
foresight. The advance in food prices 
iInicates that the British are feeling 
the pinch. If a few fast armed German 
vessels should escape to the open sea, 
aid prey upon merchant vessels, the 
people in the British Isles will find 
themselves in a serious condition for 
something to eat. 

France is in better condition than 
tiher Germany or Great Britain. Rus- 
tia is a big country, producing large 
tops. Her trouble has been not so 
Much the growing of crops as the 
tansporting of rations to her large 
amies on the Turkish, Austrian and 
German borders. The food problem of 
ill the allies has been made more dif- 
ficult by the need of feeding refugees 
ftom Belgium, Poland and Armenia. 

In view of these conditions in Eu- 
lope, it is of great importance that we 
should not only produce the largest 
bossitle crops this year, but that we 
thould save everything in the way of 
foodstuffs. We are a wasteful people. 
The million Armenians who are de- 
bending upon the charity of other peo- 
ble for food to keep them alive from 
tay to day, could live comfortably on 
What we waste in the corn belt each 
year. We complain bitterly of high 
laxes, but the value of the fruit and 
other stuif we permit to go to waste 
ftch year would go a long ways to- 
Wards paying all of our taxes. In the 
‘orn belt, for example, almost every 
year millions of bushel& of fruit are 
Mmitted to rot on the ground. It 
"ems too bad, when it is so sorely 
heeded by people in less fortunate cir- 
Cmstances. 
™ long as the war goes on, the need 

food in Europe will steadily in- 
ngs and for at least a year after it 
eet the farmers of the United States 

Play an important part in keep- 
Ape people of Europe alive until 
T agriculture can. be re-established 
they can grow another crop. 
ime year we should systematically 
te everything we grow which can be 
—. Fruit which is not needed by 


fo 








the family for immediate consumption 
should be canned or dried or preserved 
in some way. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has done ex- 
cellent work in recent years, in stimu-. 
lating the organization of boys’ and 
girls’ canning clubs. By securing one 
of the home canning outfits and fol- 
lowing the instructions, the boys and 
girls on corn belt farms can save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
our large fruit crop. All surplus fruit 
and vegetables should find a good mar- 
ket during the next year. 

We suggest to our readers that they 
communicate with the extension de- 
partments of the agricultural colleges 
in their respective states, get the liter- 
ature on canning, and then preserve 
what they have heretofore permitted 
to go to waste. 





A Good Grain Buyer 


If all of us should do as well as we 
know, our condition, both materially 
and spiritually, would be very much 
more enviable than it is now, but it 
might maké it necessary for a good 
many preachers and editors to hunt 
for something else to do. 

Practically every farmer who raises 
colts, and especially colts out of good 
mares, and sired by heavy stallions, 
knows that no animal on the farm will 
pay a higher price for oats than the 
young colt. But there are a lot of good 
young colts on corn belt farms today, 
that are not getting a chance to buy 
oats at any price. 

The rapidly increasing use of the 
automobile for road work, and of the 
tractor for field work, means that the 
farmer who intends to raise colts must 
raise good ones, if he is to make any 
money on them. Simply breeding good 
mares to high-class draft stallions is 
not enough. The colts must be well 
fed from the start, if they are to attain 
the size and quality which give the 
real profit. The young draft colt ought 
to have a chance at grain as soon as 
he is a few weeks old; and after he has 
learned to steal it out of his mother’s 
feed box, he should have a little box 
of his own, and be fed liberally. Wean- 
ing time has no serious troubles for 
the colt which has learned to eat grain 
at an early age, and which has been 
kept in a pasture or small lot while 
his mother is at work in the fields. He 
will miss the milk for a few days, but 
he will go right along, with no check 
to his growth; and if he has good care 
and plenty of feed during the winter, 
when he is a year old he ought to 
weigh half or more of his matured 
weight. 

We are aware that we are not tell- 
ing our readers something that they 
never heard before. They understand 
the importance of all this as well as we 
do. Our purpose is simply to jog the 
memories of those who are not doing 
as well as they know. 





Iowa Road Expenditures 


It is refreshing to turn from the 
mass of misinformation spread in Iowa 
during the recent primary campaign, 
and look over the final report of what 
was actually done in road work during 
the year 1915. 

From the reports of the various 
townships and counties, it appears that 
in 1915 lowa spent a total of $13,525,- 
617 on her roads and bridges. Of this 
amount, $6,629,252 went for bridges 
and culverts, and 61.6 per cent of this 
bridge money, which would be $4,083,- 
619, was used for what may be classed 
as permanent structures, that is, con- 
crete and steel bridges and: culverts. 
This may be considered as just so 
much money safely laid away. It went 
for work which will not need to be 
done again probably during the next 
generation. A part of the remainder 
of this bridge money might also be 
considered as having been used for 
permanent work, inasmuch as it went 
for filling around bridges and culverts. 

Of the money which went for roads, 
$3,396,365 went for county roads and 
$3,500,000 went for township roads. 
There are 15,567 miles of county roads 
in the state, and 88,300 miles of town- 
ship roads. The average expenditure 
per mile on county roads was there- 
fore $191, and on township roads $40. 
If we include bridges also, the average 
expenditure per mile on county roads 
was $257, and on township roads $106. 

During the year 462.7 miles of road 
were brought to permanent grade, at 





an average cost per mile of _ $1,336. 
There were 355.9 miles of road brought 


to temporary grade at an average cost 
per mile of $682. There were 2,358.8 
miles of road constructed to natural 
grade, that, is, graded up without cut- 
ting or filling worth mentioning, at a 
cost of $152 per mile. A total of 15,400 
miles of road were dragged an average 
of twenty-nine times, at a cost per 
mile of 71.3 cents for each round trip. 
Because of the unusual rainfall in 1915, 
the cost of dragging was considerably 
more than in a normal year. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about the cost of the state highway 
commission and of the county engineer 
system. It is interesting to note that 


“the total expense of the highway com- 


mission amounted to six-tenths of one 
per cent of the road expenditures for 
the year, and that the cost of the coun- 
ty engineer system amounted to 2% 
per cent. 

That lowa is getting very much more 
for the money spent in road work now 
than she was getting a few years ago, 
is shown by the reduction in the cost 
of grading and bridge work. Under 
the provisions of the present law, grad- 
ing must be advertised, and the cost of 
grading in 1915 was from 18 to 20 cents 
per cubic yard. Under the old system, 
or rather lack of system, the cost of 
grading ran from 25 to 50 cents per 
cubic yard, and this at a time when 
labor was considerably cheaper than 
it is now. 

In the matter of bridge work, a few 
years ago the bridge building in lowa 
was parceled out among a few con- 
tractors, who got together and agreed 
that one should have this part of the 
state, and another that, and a third an- 
other part, and they would not inter- 
fere with one another. These contrac- 
tors made their own bridge plans, and 
got about whatever prices their con- 
sciences would permit them to ask. 
There was practically no competition 
between them, Under the present law, 
the county supervisors must have plans 
and specifications prepared by compe- 
tent engineers, and must advertise 
these plans and specifications and if- 
vite bids. In every county where there 
is much bridge work to be done, there- 
fore, there is keen competition between 
from three or four to as many as thir- 
ty-five firms, depending on the size of 
the contract. 

There are very few states in the 
Union which spend as much as Iowa 
spends on roads and bridges. Our pres- 
ent system leaves much to be desired, 
but it is so infinitely superior to any 
system which we have had heretofore, 
that it is difficult to see how any dis- 
interested, responsible citizen can seri- 
ously suggest that we abandon it for 
the old methods. The farmer, who 
pays such a large percentage of this 
thirteen and a half million ‘dollars of 
road money, should, of all men, insist 
that it be spent under competent su- 
pervision. And he should make it his 
business to see that the supervision is 
competent. 





Automobile Accidents 


Every week now the papers in all 
parts of the west carry reports of auto- 
mobile accidents, in which people are 
killed and injured. A large percentage 
of the fatalities are due to grade rail- 
road crossings. With the increase of 
automobile traffic, the time will come 
in the central west when danger at the 
principal grade crossings must be elim- 
inated by the construction of over or 
under crossings. But there are many 
blind crossings which should receive 
immediate attention. Many of these 
could be made reasonably safe by cut- 
ting away trees and shrubbery which 
screen the track. County supervisors 
can compel the improvement of many 
such crossings if they Will go at it. 

In tae meantime, the automobile 
driver who has decent regard for his 
own life and for the lives of people 
who may be riding with him, can avoid 
accidents by using just a little common 
sense and caution. There are two main 
causes of accidents on grade cross- 
ings. One is running up to the cross- 
ing without making any effort to learn 
whether a train may be coming. This 
is simply criminal recklessness. The 
other is taking a high grade crossing 
with too little power. Where the grade 
is very high, the careful auto driver 
will go into intermediate, and will take 
the crossing strongly. Many fatal ac- 
cidents have been due to running up 
onto the crossing in high gear, and 
“killing” the engine in a panic at the 
sight of an approaching train. This is 
easy to do when on high gear. It is 
very rarely done when in intermediate. 

Nine-tenths of the accidents on the 





grade crossings could be prevented by 
following the suggestions we have just 
made. The trouble is that there are 
too many auto drivers who are willing 
to take a chance. This would not be 
so bad if it was altogether their own 
chance; but when there are other pee- 
ple riding with them, they have no 
right to take chances. 

Some accidents seem to be difficult 
to avoid, such, for example, as the 
breaking of the steering gear, the 
dropping off of a wheel, and similar 
things due to defective construction. 
Accidents from such causes, however, 
are quite rare. Skidding on a muddy 
road is a prolific cause of death and 
injury. The western driver of an auto, 
when caught in a rain storm, should 
either be willing to wait until the road 
is safe, or he should go provided with 
chains. Many drivers when caught in 
a rain seem to be possessed of an un- 
controllable desire to get home just as 
quickly as possible. Instead of playing 
safe, and putting on chains when the 
rain first begins, they speed up and 
try to get as far as possible. The re- 
sult is that every once in a while some 
of them go a good deal farther than 
they contemplate, because of the car 
skidding into the ditch. 

In cities where traffic is congested, 
the number of cars constantly increas- 
ing, and at the same time the number 
of inexperienced drivers, an increasing 
number of accidents is to be expected. 
In the country, where there are few 
side streets and where the road is 
open, five-sixths of all the accidents 
could absolutely be eliminated by the 
exercise of just a little reasonable 
caution. 


Making a Dirt Road 


Mr. W. F. Baker, of Pottawattamie 
county, Iowa, who has had large expe- 
rience in road-making, writes: 

“I assert that a dirt road can be a 
good road the entire year, if properly 
constructed and maintained. This re- 
sult can be obtained only by securing 
a firm foundation for your road-bed, In 
many cases this will require that the 
dirt be removed from the center to the 
sides of the road, and then, when in @ 
moist condition, spread back upon the 
road-bed in layers about two inches 
deep, each layer to be packed with a 
heavy roller. In this way, you will 
have a solidified road-bed of ten to 
twelve inches in thickness, with a 
slope from the center of about one inch 
per foot, except in sharp inclines, 
where it should be nearly level from 
side to side. 

“With sensible use of the road drag 
on such a road, using it when the dirt 
is in plastic condition, ruts will be 
obliterated, and travel will scatter over 
the surface and pack it still more. If, 
after a road of this sort has been built 
up, it is surfaced with four or five inch- 
es of gravel rolled in, you would have 
a permanent road with comparatively 
light cost. I built a road of this con- 
struction along the Missouri river bank 
eight years ago. Every year since that 
time, this road has been under water 
for several days, but the water has had 
no perceptible influence on it.” 

In the foregoing, Mr. Baker has set 
forth the conditions necessary for mak- 
ing a good dirt road. When built up 
as he has indicated, and kept dragged, 
the water will not sink into it. The 
trouble with many of our dirt roads, 
upon which a good deal of money has 
been spent, is that they have been 
graded up several feet with the road 
grader, and the sod has been used as 
part of the grade. When this plan is 
followed, the road-bed is not solid, and 
in times of heavy rains will take up a 
lot of water. 

D. Ward King has always said that 
with a plow and road drag alone, he 
can make a better dirt road than can 
be made in any other way with any 
other implements. We think he is 
right in this, but it will take more time 
to make a good road with the plow and 
drag alone. His plan is to plow a cou- 
ple of furrows on either side, move 
this onto the road with the drag, and 
wait for the traffic to pack it; mean- 
time, drag after every rain, and keep 
the ruts filled. Then plow another fur- 
row on either side, and spread with 
the drag as before; and repeat the 
process until the grade is as high as 
desired. 

There is no difference in principle 
between Mr. King’s method and Mr. 
Baker’s. Both build up a solidly packed 
grade, which will shed water if kept 
dragged. The way to make a bad dirt 
road is to grade it up hurriedly with 
sod, and not pack it. 
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Hail Insurance 


In his annual report of insurance 
companies, Mr. Emory H. English, 
lowa commissioner of insurance, gives 
some especial attention to the matter 
of hail insurance. Six hail insurance 
companies have done business in Iowa 
during the past year. One of these, the 
Guarantee Mutual Hail Association, of 


Sioux City, went out of business in 
March. A representative of the insur- 
ance department was sent to Sioux 


City, and succeeded in securing pay- 
ment of outstanding losses and rein; 
surance of all policies. 

On the matter cf the expense of op- 
erating the hail insurance company, 
Mr. English presents a table in which 
the relative expense of mutual fire and 
mutual hail companies is set forth. 
From this it appears that the net cost 
per $1,000 of insurance in mutual fire 
companies is $3.43, while in the mutual 
hail companies it is $23.11. The losses 
paid per $1,000 of insurance by the fire 
companies is $3.66, and by the hail 
companies $14.20, making the total 
cost per $1,000 of insurance $7.09 for 
mutual fire companies and $37.31 for 
mutual hail companies. 

In explanation of this difference, it 
must be remembered that hail insur- 
ance is written during the crop-grow- 
ing season, and it is necessary to pay 
agents a higher rate of commission 
than with fire companies, for which 
the agents can work the entire year. 
This is not sufficient, however, to ac- 
count for the greatly increased cost of 
operating hail companies. The expense 
of the hail associations is nearly seven 
times the expense of the fire associa- 


SWEET CLOVER FOR § 


Half a mile of roadside which had 
grown up to a rank growth of sweet 
clover, proved quite a valuable asset 
to A. Cochran, who operates a farm 
in Allen county, Kansas. Considerable 
sweet clover seed is harvested in that 
district, and .Mr. Cochran decided he 
would benefit himself financially, and 
the county artistically, by cutting the 
sweet clover crop. In less than half 
a day, the half-mile of roadside was 


cut with a self-rake, and two men 
flailed out the seed in another half- 
day. After the seed was cleaned, there 


were six bushels, which found a mar- 
ket at $8 a bushel, or a return of al- 
most $50 from a roadside crop which 
ordinarily goes to waste. 

In his annual report, W. E. Watkins, 
county agent for that county, has given 
considerable attention to sweet clover 
as a crop, and the handling of it for 
seed. Several hundred acres are being 
raised there, and it is utilized as hay, 
as pasture, and as a seed crop, the lat- 
ter plan being followed more or less 


extensively by most of the growers of | 


the district. 

The method of handling the crop for 
seed, as usually practiced there, is to 
pasture it first. Last season, George 
Welch pastured a_twelve-acre field 
from March to late in July, with cattle 
and eight head of horses. One hundred 
head of fattening hogs also had the 
range of the field until nearly the last 
of May. Besides furnishing the pas- 
ture, the field yielded forty-three bush- 
els of cleaned seed, which sold for $8 
a bushel. The field pastured cattle and 
twenty head of horses the first year, 
from the middle of May until October 
ist, besides 200 head of sheep during 


two weeks in September, the latter 
eating the plants to the ground. Mr. 


Watkins points out many others who 
have pastured the second year’s crop 
from April until the Ist of August, and 
who have obtained satisfactory yields 
of seed. Some pasture until it begins 
to come into bloom. 

he general practice in Allen county 
is to cut the sweet clover when most 
of the pods have turned brown. There 
will be bloom, green and ripe pods on 
the plants at the same time, and to 
know just when to cut it is a problem. 
At best, some will be lost from shat- 
tering, while part of the seed will not 
be matured. The aim is to cut it after 
a shower, or during the morning when 
dew is on the ground. This has been 
found to reduce the shattering to the 
minimum. 
. 


ti 











tions; and the salaries of officers and 
clerks of the hail associations are al- 
most seven times as great as with the 
fire associations. . 

On the other hand, the amount of 
business written by the fire associa- 
tions is nearly double the business 
written by the hail associations. Hail 
insurance is a hazardous business, and 
naturally the cost will be greater than 
with fire insurance. The expense of 
soliciting is much greater, and the cost 
of adjusting losses is not only more 
expensive, but much less satisfactory. 
It is hard to determine the actual loss 
on a crop of growing grain which has 
been damaged by hail, unless it is ap- 
parent that the crop has been entirely 
destroyed. 

However, entirely aside from the 
proper increase of cost, some of the 
hail companies seem to have levied as- 
sessments altogether too large. The 
salaries of officers and employes seem 
to be out of line with the reasonable 
compensation of such officers. Farm- 
ers who contemplate taking out hail 
insurance should therefore assure 
themselves that the company in which 
they insure is doing business on a 
business basis, and has no unneces- 
sarily padded salary and expense ac- 
count. A letter addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Des Moines, 
will usually bring such information. 





The World’s Wheat Crop 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please let me know the 
world’s wheat crop for the years 1911, 
1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915?” 

The world’s wheat production in 1915 
was 4,216,806,000 bushels, which was 
the largest crop in history. The next 


A self-binder is used for harvesting, 
and this has been found to work to the 
best advantage when a rank growth 
has been checked by heavy pasturing. 
Homer Crook uses the binder on sweet 
clover which stands from four to five 
feet high, but he cuts it between five 
and eight o’clock in the morning. If 
the growth is exceptionally heavy, he 
prefers the self-rake harvester. 

After cutting, the sweet clover is 
threshed as soon as possible. The loss 
from shattering under average condi- 








largest crop was in 1913, with a total 
world production of 4,127,437,000 bush- 
els. The year 1914, which was such an 
excellent year in the United States, 
was not so extraordinarily good from 
the world’s standpoint, the total pro- 
duction being only 3,619,466,000 bush- 
els. In 1911 and 1912, the production 
was respectively 3,551,795,000 and 3,- 
791,951,000 bushels. Of this vast total, 
the United States usually produces al- 
most but not quite one-fourth. Russia 
produces almost as much as the Uni- 
ted States, and the rest of Europe pro- 
duces about the same as Russia. In 
other words, Europe produces about 
one-half of the wheat crop, the United 
States about one-fourth, and the other 
fourth comes from miscellaneous coun- 
tries, such as Canada, Argentina, India 
and Australia. 





Lightning Protection 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“For fencing, we use wood posts pro- 
duced on the farm, and woven wire 
fence, with one or two barbed wires on 
top. I have been thinking of using an 
occasional iron post for the purpose of 
grounding lightning. Do you think this 
would furnish protection from light- 
ning? About what distance apart ought 
the iron posts to be driven?” 

We have no doubt that the plan sug- 
gested by our correspondent would be 
helpful in protecting stock from light- 
ning, when the iron rods are placed 
four or five rods apart. Possibly even 
greater distances might do all right. 
To make the protection more certain, 
however, a wire should be attached to 
the post, and pushed into the ground 
far enough to make sure that it reach- 
es permanent moisture. Our corre- 


tions last year is estimated at 30 per 
cent. Light showers on bunched or 
shocked sweet clover will cause some 
shattering. In hauling the clover to 
the thresher, it is customary to cover 
the wagon rack with a canvas, to save 
some of the seed that otherwise would 
be lost. 

For seed purposes, the Allen county 
growers like to have a rather thin 
stand, so that seed pods will be pro- 
duced on the lower branches. With a 
heavy stand, the yield is said to be 


- 





Thrashing Sweet Clover in Allen County (above). 








When Plowed Under, 


Sweet Clover Increased the Yields (below). 
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spondent can, of course, get the same 
protection by simply taking some wire 
and grounding his wood posts every 
four or five rods, putting one end of 
the wire down to permanent moisture 
and running the other end up along the 
post, and bringing it into close contact 
with the woven wire and the barbeq 
wire. 





Coloring Gray Horses 


In war, a white or light gray horgg 
can easily be seen for a considerable 
distance, which makes it uncomfort. 
able for those who are in the imme. 
diate neighborhood, and which renderg 
the life of the horse very uncertaip, 
From a foreign exchange, we note that 
the Germans have been experimenting 
with various dye preparations which 
might be used with safety to darken 
the hair of light-colored horses. 

_ Among these preparations is potag. 
sium permanganate; and it is report. 
ed that they have found this to beg 
satisfactory coloring material. They 
dissolve ten grams (154.32 grains) in 
one liter (1.0567 quarts) of water. The 
horse is painted with this solution, 
are being taken that the hair and 
skin be well covered. The head and 
other sensitive parts are rubbed with 
a linen cloth-or sponge dipped in the 
solution, while a brush is used to apply 
it to the rest of the body. The first 
effect is to change the color of the 
horse to a violet, which gradually fadeg 
to a brownish green. This change jg 
brought about more quickly by eXpos- 
ing the horse to direct sunlight after 
the dye has been applied. It is said 
that the color is lasting; and _ horses 
which have been treated in this way 
are much more difficult to be seen, 


KED 


less because fewer seed pods mature, 
They also like to thresh the seed ag 
soon as it is well cured, to avoid hard- 
coated seed. If the unthreshed crop is 
allowed to be exposed to weather con- 
ditions for any length of time, or if 
the hay is allowed to become too ripe, 
the results seem to be _ hard-coated, 
dark seed, which do not germinate so 
high as bright seed produced under 
more favorable conditions. 

The yields of sweet clover in Allen 
county have been very uncertain, run 
ning as high as fourteen bushels to the 
acre, and as low as a bushel or nothing. 
A dry year is favorable for sweet clo 
ver seed production, and as last season 
was wet, growers were satisfied with 
a yield of five bushels to the acre. Two 
years before that, J. N. Thompson hat- 
vested ten bushels to the acre, selling 
the seed at $14 a bushel, and during 
the 1914 season, he harvested eight 
bushels to the acre, the seed bringing 
$12 a bushel. Counts which Mr. Wat 
kins has made, show that each plant 
produces from 800 to 2,500 seeds, and 
that there are approximately 13,00 
hulled seed to the ounce. 

The practice of cutting the first crop 
for hay and the second crop for seed 
has been found satisfactory. Many 
have cut the hay crop too late, one mal 
in particular losing $250 worth of seed 
because the first cutting was left to0 
long. Sweet clover cut in full bloom 
will be killed, and for this reason, most 
growers there prefer to pasture it ur 
til blooming time. The legume doe 
not cause bloat, and as pasture it cal 
ries two or three times as much st 
as the native blue grass. For example, 
J. A. Wheeler seeded five acres 
April, 1914, and this field provided 
grazing for six cows from June to 0¢ 
tober the first year. In 1915, it cat 
ried six cows and two hogs from Ap 
to August, besides yielding some § 

Allen county growers are profiting # 
an indirect way from their sweet cle 
ver crops. After harvesting his 
crop, C. O. Bollinger plowed up fhe 
and planted it to corn, comparing it 
with that of an adjoining field wher® 
no sweet clover had been grown. 
sweet clover land yielded thirty-five 
bushels to the acre, while the 0 
field produced only twenty-five bushel 
of inferior corn. Another grower ¥' 
plowed the second-year crop under fot 
corn obtained a yield of fifty-four » 
els to the acre, as compared with 
ty-two bushels on a check plot, W' 
for another the sweet clover as gre 
manure practically doubled the yiel 
of wheat. 
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THE GREATEST NAVAL BATTLE. For nearly two years the navies of England and Germany have been sparring and feinting at one another. Many sharp encounters nave occurred 
between individual ships and small fleets, but the main fleets did not come to blows until the first week in June. The truth as to the results can not be fully stated, but the losses were certainly 
enormous. Both sides make conflicting statements and evidently neither is willing to admit all of the facts. About 150 vessels of all kinds were involved in this, greatest naval engagement of all 
, history. Torpedo boats and submarines got in effective work and perhaps over a dozen fine battleships besides many smaller vessels were lost. As nearly as can be determined at this writing, a 
lature, strong division of the British navy was attacked in the morning by the German main fleet and severely punished. Reinforcements from the British main fleet arrived in the afternoon and the 
ed ag Germans, finding themselves outnumbered, retired toward their base and a running fight continued all night. The final results seem to favor the Germans, who struck unexpectedly and struck 

hard- hard, and got safely away with most of their fleet. The photo above shows the British battle line led by the superdreadnought “Neptune.” The insert shows Rear Admiral David Beatty, who was 
commander of the British division first engaged. The photo below shows the “Seydlitz,” the fastest cruiser of the German navy and flagship of their battle squadron. 
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trance PIERS ON TRANSPORT WEAR LIFE BELTS. Every man on this French troop DESTROYER A DEMON FOR SPEED. This shows the British torpedo boat destroyer 

dance"! Js wearing a cork life belt. The picture bears mute but eloquent testimony of the “Swift” at fullspeed, which means an average of thirty-six miles per hour. This new type is 

no pe rs of ocean travel in these modern days of war. The submarine with its torpedo and the the largest of the destroyers and also the speediest. The destroyers are the scouts and sentries 

Sine ‘S deadly floating mine are more dangerous and more dreaded than any dreadnought afloat. of the navy and also act as body-guards for the big battleships. Rapid fire guns, light armor 
ce the war began millions of soldiers have been carried overseas in the big transports., and extreme speed are their chief characteristics. 
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Ancient Wail of the Farmer 
About a hundred years before the 


time of Christ, a Chinaman wrote on 
agricultural conditions in much the 
same spirit as we write today. We 


quote this thinker, Chao Tso by name, 
as follows: 

“Now, if a farmer has a family of 
five persons, the number for serving 
at public labor is not less than two per- 
sons. But the land which he can cul- 
tivate is no more than one hundred 
acres, and the harvest of one hundred 
acres can be no more than one hundred 
bushels of rice. In spring, he culti- 
vates the land; in summer, weeds the 
field; in autumn, gathers the harvest; 
in winter, stores up the grain. He cuts 
the woods, repairs the public buildings, 
and serves the public labor. He can 
not escape from the wind and dust in 
spring, nor the heat in summer, nor 
the soaking rain in autumn, nor the 
cold in winter. Within the four sea- 
sons, he does not have a day of rest. 
Moreover, he must pay the expense for 
the coming and going of his guests, the 
funerals and sickness of his friends, 
and the nourishment and bringing-up 
of his children. Working hard as he 
does, he still suffers from the calami- 
ties of flood and drouth, and from op- 
pressive government and _ uncertain 
taxation, which is different from morn- 
ing to evening. When he has goods, he 
is compelled to sell them at half price; 
when he has nothing, he must borrow 
money at the rate of one hundred per 
cent. Therefore, among the farmers 
there are those who liquidate their 
debts by selling their farms or houses, 
their sons or grandsons. 

“On the other hand, the great mer- 
chants accumulate money and get in- 
terest at the rate of one hundred per 
cent; and the small ones sell goods in 
the market. They control extraordinary 
profit, and speculate around the mar- 
ket day by day. Taking advantage of 
any immediate demand of the govern- 
ment, they raise their prices to double. 
Therefore, altho their men do not cul- 
tivate and weed the land, nor their 
women take up the silk-worm and 
weaving, their clothes must be of beau- 
tiful silk, and their food must be the 
best rice, together with meat. With- 
out the hardship of the farmer, they 
secure hundreds or thousands of large 
coins. On account of their wealth, 
they connect themselves with the 
princes and marquises. Their power is 
even greater than the influence of the 
officials, and they control society by 
money. Traveling over thousands of 
miles in a great style, their carriages, 
horses, hats and shoes all are of the 
first grade. Such a condition is the 
reason the merchants can crush the 
farmers, and the reason the farmers 
emigrate. Today law dishonors the 
merchants, but they are rich and hon- 
orable already; it honors the farmers, 
but they are poor and mean already.” 

The modern corn belt farmer evi- 
dently faces far more favorable condi- 
tions than did his Chinese brother who 
lived a hundred years before the time 
of Christ. But the wail has not changed 
much. Our farmers still think they 
labor at a disadvantage as compared 
with the great merchant. (We are 
using the word “merchant” in the Chi- 
nese sense, to cover not only mer- 
chants proper, but also bankers, capi- 
talists, etc.) There is an inherent 
weakness in the farmer’s position that 
always leaves him at more or less of a 
disadvantage as compared with those 
in financial power. This weakness will 
always be felt until the farmers cen- 
tralize their interests either by codép- 
eration, corporation, or government so- 
cialization. 





That Wet Corn Ground 


Early in June, we advised planting 
this land in a standard variety of early 
corn. During the past two weeks, we 
have advised sorghum or cane, broad- 
casted or drilled in at the rate of 60 
to 80 pounds per acre. 

It is not too late yet for Early Amber 
cane, but by the first of July it is safer 
to use Sudan grass or millet. Sow Su- 
dan grass for hay at the rate of 20 to 
30 pounds per acre, and millet at the 
rate of three pecks. 

After July i0th we are inclined to 
advise buckwheat, concerning which 
suggestions will be found on page 907 
of this issue. 

After July 20th, it may be wise to 
consider preparing such land for al- 
falfa. But it must be remembered that 


| soil. 





alfalfa doesn’t like wet feet or sour 
Sweet clover, however, will do 
fairly well on low, wet soil. Seeded 
the first of August, sweet clover should 
furnish a good crop of hay early the 
following June. 





Checking Weed Growth 


Early in the spring, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er suggested that the corn ground be 
disked before plowing, in order to 
check the evaporation and save mois- 
ture which might be needed later on, 
and at the same time prevent clod for- 
mation. As the season turned out, we 
have had plenty of moisture; but those 
who followed our suggestion find that 
they have been well re-paid in another 
way. 

The early cultivation sprouted weed 
seeds by the million, and the plowing 
turned the young weeus under for 
g@od. If you will notice the fields that 
were disked once or twice early in the 
spring, and then plowed and cultivated 
as suggested, you will see that they are 
reasonably free from weeds, notwith- 
standing the frequent rainfall, which 
has made cultivation difficult. The 
ground which was allowed to lie until 
almost corn planting time, and then 
plowed, is very weedy, and some fields 
will require a lot of extra hard work to 
be cleaned up. 





Potash Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am interested in reclaiming some 
peat land, and wish to get some infor- 
mation on the potassium question with 
regard to supply and probable cost. 
What-is the present price of muriate 
of potash, or some other fertilizer high 
in potassium? Is there any truth in 
the report that there will soon be a 
supply of potassium available from the 
deposits recently discovered in this 
country? I would like to have the 
names of some of the firms supplying 
potash.” 

The war has raised the price of mu- 
riate of potash from $40 or $50 a ton 
to about $500 a ton. At this tremen- 
dous price, very little of the potash 
salts are being used as fertilizer. On 
this basis, the potash contained in a 
ton of cottonseed meal is worth $15; 
the potash in a ton of manure is worth 
$5; in a ton of straw, corn stover or 
hay, $3 to $5, and in a ton of wood 
ashes, $50. 

There are certain types of peat or 
swamp soils which will produce almost 
nothing without potash. These soils 
normally require the application of 
only 150 pounds or so of muriate of 
potash, containing about 70 pounds of 
potassium. Fifteen hundred pounds of 
wood ashes should supply about this 
amount of potassium, and those who 
own peaty or swamp land deficient in 
potash, should make an effort to buy, 
for each acre, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of 
wood ashes, at a reasonable price. Ev- 
ery ton of manure contains about tén 
pounds of potassium, and every ton of 
cottonseed meal about thirty pounds of 
potassium. Under most conditions, ma- 
nure is undoubtedly the most practi- 
cal source of potassium. 

For many years there have been ru- 
mors as to potash discoveries in the 
United States, but none of them have 
been much developed in a _ practical 
way. We understand that Swift & Com- 
pany are extracting considerable po- 
tassium from seaweed on the Califor- 
nia coast, but they are using most o 
this product in connection with their 
packing house by-products, to make 
commercial fertilizers. For further in- 
formation concerning potash, we sug- 
gest that our correspondent write the 
German Kali Works, at Chicago. 


War Relief Swindlers 


Mr. Peter Sommer, of Washington 
county, Iowa, writes as follows: 

“There is a man who has been trav- 
eling thru this part of the country, who 
claims that he is a Belgian. He can 
speak English, German and French. He 
appears to be about forty years of age. 
He is of dark complexion, and of me- 
duim height and weight. He says he 
came to America three years ago, and 
has been working on a farm about five 
miles away; that he had three brothers 
in Belgium who were killed in the war, 
and that he is raising money so that 
their wives and fifteen children can 
come to America. He carries a loose- 
leaf book, so that he can remove the 
front leaves and add new ones at the 








back, making it appear that he started 
only five or ten miles away, as he 
claims. If a person gives him a sum 
of less than one dollar, he replaces the 
figures that were put down with oth- 
ers, representing a sum of between 
one and five dollars. I hope you will 
warn readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
gaainst him.” 

We know nothing further of this man 
than the information supplied above by 
Mr. Sommer. It is very likely that 
there will be a number of swindlers of 
one sort or another, who will endeavor 
to profit by the sympathy of western 
people for the various war sufferers of 
Europe. We caution our readers 
against paying money to anyone whom 
they do not know to be thoroly reliable. 
The war relief work for the various 
nations has been well organized. There 
are thoroly responsible committees in 
the east, thru whom money given for 
the European sufferers will be expend- 
ed to the best possible advantage. It 
is much better to contribute to these 
regular organizations than to individ- 
uals. “Money which may be sent to 
Wallaces’ Farmer is promptly forward- 
ed to these responsible organizations. 





How Many Times to Cultivate 
Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the results of the 
experiments as to the proper number 
of times to cultivate corn. 1 am think- 
ing of land that is in good condition.” 

Three times is the time-honored 
number. But four cultivations are be- 
coming every year more popular. Some 
of our best corn farmers give five cul- 
tivations if they can get around to it. 
One man builds up his cultivator and 
uses an arched neckyoke, so that the 
cultivator has a four-foot clearance. 
With this he can go over corn ready 
to tassel. 

Experiments as to the proper num- 
ber of cultivations have produced very 
widely differing results. Ordinarily five 
or six cultivations have produced only 
three or four bushels more per acre 
than three or four cultivations. Some- 
times the last cultivation has seemed 
to do a positive damage, but this has 
generally been because of letting the 
shovels run so deep as to prune the 
roots. A surface cultivator is generally 
best for the late cultivations. 

The main object of cultivation is to 
kill weeds without hurting the corn 
roots. If a field is weedy after three 
or four cultivations, and these weeds 
may be destroyed without hurting the 
corn roots, we certainly advise addi- 
tional cultivation. 





Fish for Ponds 


An lowa subscriber asks whether he 
can secure fish from the state, to be 
used in stocking his private fish pond, 
and what kind would be best to get. 

The state fish and game department 
is not permitted to furnish fish to pri- 
vate parties, but the national .govern- 
ment does this under certain condi- 
tions. As the recommendation of the 
state fish and game department is giv- 
en weight by the national government, 
those of our readers who have ponds 
which they would like to stock are ad- 
vised to write to E. C. Hinshaw, state 
fish and game warden, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, and secure his aid. Applications 
for fish should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 
The best varieties of fish for ponds 
in Iowa are black bass, croppies and 
sunfish. The croppies and sunfish are 
not difficuit to obtain in Iowa waters, 
and if handled carefully they can be 
transferred to private ponds with but 
little loss. 





Testing Soil for Acidity 


An Iowa correspondent asks how to 
test soil for acidity. 

The simplest test for acidity is blue 
litmus paper. Buy a dime’s worth of 
blue litmus paper at the drug store 
Place a piece of the paper in contact 
with moist soil for five minutes. If 
the moist soil turns the blue litmus 
paper red, the probabilities are that it 
is acid. However, blue litmus paper, 
as used on the average farm, occasion- 
ally turns red even tho the soil is not 
really acid. To be on the safe side, 


therefore, it is well, in case the blue 
litmus paper is turned red, to send a 
sample of the soil to Professor W. G. 
Stevenson, of the soils department of 








the Iowa experiment station, at Ames. 
The station tests Iowa soils for lime 
or acidity free of charge. We believe 
also that most of the other stations of 
the corn belt will make the simple acid 
or lime test free of charge. The blue 
litmus paper is fairly reliable, but oc- 
casionally it indicates that soils are 
acid ‘when they are not réally so, and 
for this reason it is often best to send 
a sample of such soil to the state de- 
partment of soils, for a more exact 
test. 


Siloing Alfalfa in Argentina 


Special Agent F. H. Von Motz, of the 
consular service, gives the following 
interesting observation concerning the 
siloing of alfalfa in Argentina: 

“I rode out into the country about 
ten or twelve miles, where I found a 
field of very fine alfalfa which was be- 
ing cut. The owner of the place takes 
the green alfalfa from the field and 
stacks it, without giving it a chance to 
cure. When the stack is finished, fresh 
earth to the depth of about five feet is 
carefully placed on top of the stack. 
The weight of the earth gradually 
causes the alfalfa to settle in a com- 
pact mass, by forcing all the air out 
of the stack. Thus a natural silo is 
formed, where, I am told, the alfalfa 
keeps splendidly as long as three or 
four years. Naturally, the alfalfa 
around the outside edge of the stack, 
and into it for a distance of about a 
foot, spoils, but the remainder supplies 
a quantity of fresh green hay at any 
time it may be wanted. The farmers 
have been using rudely constructed 
sleds to drag, the alfalfa from the field 
to the stack, but efforts are now being 
made to induce them to use hay racks 
and hay loaders, and some thirty of 
these hay loaders will be brought down 
by one of the importing houses in 
Buenos Aires, for trial in the ‘province 
of Buenos Aires next season. 

“As this simple method of providing 
green hay becomes more generally 
known, and is adopted in other parts 
of the country, it ought to open a mar- 
ket for some type of hay loader which 
will handle green alfalfa.” 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Ration for Spring Pigs on 
Pasture 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T have sixty small pigs. What is 
the best feed for them from weaning 
time on? I have started them on 
soaked shelled corn and_tankage. 
Would it be all right to give them all 
they want of these two feeds in self- 
feeders? They have blue grass pas- 
ture and some other pasture, seeded 
down with oats and rape. Would you 
feed ground oats and corn with the 
tankage in a self-feeder?” 

The first thing in feeding pigs is to 
figure out about what market you want 
to hit. If our correspondent is trying 
for the September or early October 
market, we advise him to put these 
pigs on self-feeders of corn and tank- 
age. We would not mix these feeds, 
but would keep them in separate com- 
partments, so the pigs can balance 
their own ration. If the corn*is more 
than twice as expensive per bushel as 
oats, it might pay to limit the corn ra- 
tion slightly, in order to induce the 
pigs to eat more oats: Professor Ev- 
vard’s ewperiments at Ames, Iowa, in- 
dicate that when pigs have free ac- 
cess to corn and tankage, they will not 
eat much oats, ordinarily consuming 
about one pound of oats for each fifty 
pounds of corn, altho young pigs for a 
while may eat as much as one pound 
of oats for each three or four pounds 
of corn. 

If our correspondent is trying for a 
late winter or early spring market, he 
will probably make no mistake in car- 
rying these pigs along rather slowly on 
aration of half corn and half oats and 
a little tankage. We are assuming 
that the oats are less than one-half as 


expensive per bushel as corn. 


Steer Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have twenty long yearling steers 
that I ran on a stalk field thru Decem- 
ber and January. February 1st, I put 
them on silage and oat straw. Early 
in April, my oat straw gave out, and I 
am now feeding second cutting of 
mixed clover, timothy and crab grass, 
in connection with a full feed of silage. 
Iam about out of silage. How would 
you advise me to handle these steers 
when I turn them on grass? I am 
thinking of feeding a one-half feed of 
crushed corn for two or three months.” 

We advise gradually adding to the 
average daily ration of each steer 
about two and a half pounds of cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal. This amount of 
nitrogenous feed added during the last 
two or three months of the feeding 
period will put on extra finish and will 
increase the rate of gain. Present in- 
dications are that the market will be 
good enough during July, August and 
September to give fair pay for corn fed 
to fattening steers on grass during the 
summer. 





Hog Ration 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 150 nice, rangy pigs which 
are running on good blue grass pas- 
ture, with plenty of white clover in it. 
These pigs were farrowed in March. I 
will have to buy feed. A good quality 
of Kansas corn is 79 cents a bushel, 
While oats are 34 cents a bushel. Meat 
meal is $2.30 per cwt. At present, I 
am feeding equal parts of oats and corn 
by measure, together with twelve 
quarts of meat meal and twelve quarts 
of shorts daily, in a slop. These pigs 
are getting about fifty pounds of corn 
and thirty pounds of oats daily. If I 
Soak the corn, will some of the 
strength be thrown away with the wa- 
ter? Can I improve on the ration I am 
feeding at present?” 

Our correspondent is feeding his av- 
erage spring pig about one-third of a 
pound of corn, one-fifth of a pound of 
Oats, One-eighth of a pound of meat 
Meal, and one-eighth of a pound of 
shorts per head daily. This is light 
feeding, and we suggest that our corre- 
£pondent increase the corn and oats in 
the ration until the pigs are getting at 
least two or three pounds daily for 





each 100 pounds of live weight. We 
doubt if it will pay to increase the 
amount of shorts and meat meal in the 
ration. With corn at 79 cents and oats 
at 34 cents, we are inclined to think 
that our correspondent is doing about 
right in using the two feeds half and 
half by measure. The oats will un- 
doubtedly cut down the rate of gain, 
but when they cost less than half as 
much per bushel as corn, it probably 
pays to feed them. We presume that 
our correspondent’s idea is to carry 
these pigs along slowly for a late win- 
ter or early spring market. But it is 
poor policy to carry pigs along too 
slowly, and we advise the feeding of at 
least two pounds of grain for each 100 
pounds of live weight daily. It may 
pay to soak the corn if the pigs are 
finding some difficulty in chewing it. 
Soaked shelled corn has produced very 
gocd gains in some Jowa experiments. 
However, we have our doubts as’* to 
whether the gains produced by soaking 
are sufficient to pay for the bother. 
There will be very little nourishment 
wasted in the water in which the 
corn has been soaked. 





Bull Calf Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT have a twelve-months-old Short- 
horn bull calf, weighing 920 pounds, 
which I wish to develop for a herd bull. 
I have corn, oats and barley, which I 
have been feeding ground. For rough 
feed, I have good alfalfa and sorghum 
hay. What would you consider a good 
ration?” 

If the alfalfa hay is cheap, as it prob- 
ably is in Kansas, we would suggest 
feeding this bull calf about fifteen 
pounds daily, together with what sor- 
ghum hay he wishes. Of the grain, we 
would feed enough to keep the animal 
in good growing condition, but not fat. 
So long as alfalfa makes up the main 
part of the roughage ration, we would 
suggest a mixture of about three parts 
of corn, one part of barley, and one 
part of oats, but would vary the pro- 
portion according to the relative prices 
of the different grains. Probably four 
or five pounds of grain daily will be 
enough to keep the bull growing in 
good shape, but our correspondent 
must depend on his own judgment in 
this matter. If alfalfa hay were not 
available, it probably would pay to 
feed a little cottonseed meal or oil 
meal, and perhaps a little bran, but 
with a good quality of alfalfa hay, it 
is very doubtful if it will pay to buy 
any of these féeds. 





Oil Meal, Cottonseed Meal, Etc., 
for Fattening Cattle on 
Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI am feeding my 500 to 600-pound 
yearlings on grass, about ten pounds 
of corn per head daily. Which of the 
following feeds would be best to give 
in connection with the corn: Oil meal 
at $37 per ton, alfalfa molasses feed at 
$26 per ton, cottonseed meal (I do not 
know the price), or a commercial 
cattle feed costing $36 per ton, and 
containing 25 per cent protein, 5 per 
cent fat, 10 per cent fiber and 388 per 
cent carbohydrates? How much of 
these feeds would you give?” 

For four or five years, at the Mis- 
souri station, they have fed fattening 
yearling cattle on blue grass pasture. 
In each of these years, one lot was fed 
corn alone; another lot, corn and oil 
meal; another lot, corn and cottonseed 
meal, and another lot, corn and gluten. 
The corn-alone ration did not produce 
such rapid gains nor put on quite such 
a high degree of finish, but the gains 
were cheaper. They found that it paid, 
however, to add oil meal to the ration 
at the rate of about two pounds per 
head daily during the last couple of 
months of the feeding period. 

Blue grass during May, June and 
early July, is very rich in protein, and 
we very much doubt if it pays to feed 
much oil meal, cottonseed meal or sim- 
ilar feeds at this time. But after the 
middle of July, we believe that it pays 
to gradually add one of these nitrogen- 
ous feeds. 
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John Peere]nside 
Cup Flevator 


E grain elevator that is always protected from bad 
With ordinary care will last as Jong as 


weather. 
the crib. 


Always ready for either ear corn or small grains, 
Simple, and easily operated. Roller bearings in both 


head and boot sections. 


Receiving hopper can be placed either above or 


below floor of driveway. 
Furnished in any length desired. 
Elevator can be driven from either side. 


Double chains have a carrying capacity of 


over three and one-half tons. 


Write us for our free book of “Suggested 
Plans on the Way to Build a Corn Crib and 
It shows how this can 
be built and equipped with a John Deere Inside Cup 
Elevator, and for less money than you can build the 


Granary in One.” 


ordinary style of crib. 
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John Peere Spreader 
The Spreader\/ithThe Beater On The Qjxle 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. 
Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 


trouble. 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. 


loading. 


No clutches, no chains, no 


Wheels out of way when 


Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 


sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 


2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actuallyless. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 

3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 

If you want to distribute manure 


seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 











free booklet. 
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Farin Book For The(sking, 























A Big One—168 Pages 


Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them, 
pedia of farm implements. 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 

interested in and asks for package No. X-28. 


A practical encycloe 
Worth dollars. This book sent 


Write for your copy today. 




















A complete machine for transmitting power to cream separator, churn, seed grader, 


washing machine, or any light machinery. 


while machinery is in operation, by turning the hand wheel, 
Simply put lag screws through the base into the floor, sidewall or ceil- 
If he does not handle it, write direct to the 


ready to install, 
ing. Ask your dealer. 


CEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


You can get any speed desired, on any pulley 
The shaft is lined up al- 








Cedar Rapids, lowa 














APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 
Silo Fillers cost the least 


per ton of silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous- 
ly stropg construction makes an Appleton practically 
Solid oak and steel trame, 
mortised, braced and bolted;impogsible to pull out of line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
adjusted for minimum use of power for any height silo; 


proof against breakdown. 


frictionless feed table running on chilled 


knives spiraled to give clean shearing cut, requiring 
least use of power. GOlengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches.) 
Lowdown cut-under frame, easy to handle, Both feed 
Tolis and table controlled by single Jever. 


6elf-working safety device. 


Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops; 
the other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4h. p. gasoline engines and up, Write 
432 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 
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iron rollers; 





5s Guaranteed to do 
more and better work 
with less power than 
any other filler. 


Positive 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Pull This Load 
Over Rough Roads? 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING—-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor 
works when others can’t. 

Best for piowing and harrowing—can’t 
ack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Jnequaled for road work—{furnishes sta- 

tionary power without blocking. Very easy 

to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 

—patterned exactiy after our larger and higher 

: priced machines. 
Write for par- 

ticulars anc 

free “Creeping 

Grip” Book. 

BULLOCK 

» TRACTOR 

co. 

1807 Diversey 

Parkway 

CHICAGO 


Saunes Fuend 
Cup Elevator 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 



















liale rooan—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 


big commercial elevators. ® 


Buckets enclased. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at ance for full information about our 





Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept.C Streator, Ill. 


Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 
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SAVE ALL OF sail 
HAY AND ALFALFA 


They are worth too much money to waste. Pro- 

tect your stacks completely with 
FREELAND'’S STACK 
Automatic COVER 

Pays for itselfin a hurry. Sold direct from fac- 

tory to farmer. Write for circular and our money-saving prices. 

The Freeland Mfg. (o., Blockton, Ia. 

















Buy Your Canner 
for Half Price 


Te get wider distribution for the most prac- 
tical and economica! Canning Outfits made 
and start 1000 people in a money-making busi- 
ness, we will, fora limited time only, sell any 
of our Canners—family, community or factory 
size--AT ONE HALF KEGULAR PRICES. 
Instantaneous sterilizer, self-heating can 
sealing device and other exclusive patented 
features INSURE SUOCESS. Endorsed by 
. 5. Govt. No experience needed. You make 
big profits—cut down family expenses. To get 
in on this special HALF PRICE OFFER, 
WRITE US QUICK. 


Home Canner Co., 
Alexandria, Minn. 


H Strect 




















: Spray Potatoes This Summer 


By C. L. FITCH, Potato Specialist. 


We have had a good deal of damp, 
cool weather over Iowa and neighbor- 
ing states this spring and early sum- 
mer. Our seed potatoes are pretty 
well loaded with infection of late blight 
from last year. We therefore are likely 
to have another general attack of po- 
tato blight and rot, if cool weather 
continues. 

It is wise for the corn belt farmer 
who grows a few acres of*potatoes to 
consider the situation at this time. 

Late blight is caused by a fungus or 
mold that thrives best in cool, damp 
weather, and hardly at all in warm, dry 
weather. It attacks the leaves and the 
stems, and later the tubers. The growth 
is first downy-white on the shaded por- 
tions of the plant. As the tissues of 
the leaves and young stems are broken 
down by the sapping and drying action 
of the fungus, the leaves drop like 
brown, limp calico, in spots or whole 
leaflets. Sometimes nearly all the leaf 
area of whole fields is destroyed. The 
action is very rapid under conditions 
favoring the disease. An apparently 
thriving field may be ruined in three or 
four days. 


The fungus is believed to live over 
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chiefly or possibly only in the seed po- | 


tatoes, and to ascend from the seed 
thru the stems and to the leaves, much 


of the experiment stations are convinc- 
ing, but a lot of growers don’t see the 
use. Farther west, farmers have not 
taken much interest. Experiments at 
the Iowa station in 1909, 1910 and 1911, 
on a small scale, in years when no se- 
rious attack of blight was noted, ap- 
peared to show that spraying would 
pay every year. Seven sprayings gave 
an increased yield of about forty-five 


bushels per acre, and an increased 
profit of about $16. Then the total cost 
of labor and materials was about $1 


per acre per time. Now the war has 
raised the cost of copper sulphate 
about $1 per acre—that is, the cost of 
spraying is doubled. It is my own 
opinion that the grower or neighbor- 
hood that has twenty to forty acres of 
potatoes, and finds itself owning a good 
sprayer, would do well to get busy at 
once, under the conditions prevailing 
this year. I would not, in Iowa, buy a 
sprayer for the purpose, and would not 
fuss with a smaller acreage unless | 
had an extra high-priced market. 
Spray every ten days or so, from the 
time the plants are from eight to ten 
inches high. Lengthen the intervals 
in dry, hot weather. Use two nozzles 
to the row—one to either side, and 150 
to 200 pounds pressure per square inch, 
so that no place on the plant may be 
left without its protecting coat of cop- 





An Object Lesson in Spraying. 


as the underground parts of mush- 
rooms grow thru suitable material and 
throw up the edible parts above the 
surface. Spores in enormous numbers 
are borne by the potato fungus on the 
plants first infected, and are carried 
by the wind far and wide. It is said 
that one infected plant or one infected 
lot of seed from eastern regions, where 
the disease is common, or from infect- 
ed home-grown seed, produced in a 
season like 1915, may inoculate the po- 
tatoes of a whole township or county 
within ten days’ time. Doubtless the 
less likelihood of infection in seed po- 
tatoes from regions of drier air, like 
the Red River valley, is a good reason 
for using western rather than eastern 
changes of seed. As time goes on, we 
look to see a quarantine against east- 
ern seed, or at least to see seed from 
unsprayed eastern fields shut out from 
interstate shipment to the west. 

The damage to the leaves lessens 
the crop of tubers, and in severe cases 
the crop underground, at the time of 
the leat drop, may be absolutely all 
that is produced. 

In Iowa, in 1915, the writer saw Early 
Ohio potatoes in Henry county, affect- 
ed in June. At Ames, the Ohios lost a 
large part of their leaves about the 
first of July. In Mitchell county, the 
damage came to the Rurals early in 
August. In the drier part of the state, 
to the northwest, the trouble was a few 
days later. 

And shall we spray our potatoes to 
prevent this trouble? On this point we 
have no convincing evidence. Potato 
growers in Maine practically all spray. 
Evidence there of the value of spray- 
ing in theirdamper, cooler climate is so 
clear that he who runs the potato farm 
must read. In New York, the best 
growers all spray. In Ohio, the figures 





per. Spraying may increase not only 
the crop, but also greatly improve its 
quality. The fungus which ruins the 
plant not alone may come from the 
seed tubers, but also may go back to 
the tubers produced.and rot them with 
a swift and stinking decay. Growers 
should learn to recognize this trouble 
on the potatoes, and to avoid it in seed 
potatoes as a pestilence. 

How to Make Bordeaux Mixture— 
Four wooden barrels or tubs are re- 
quired, and a platform higher than the 
top of the sprayer. In one barrel filled 
with water, dissolve bluestone or cop- 
per sulphate, by hanging it over night 
in a sack at the top of the®*water. In 
another barrel, slake good lime in 





plenty of water, and fill up the barrel | 


with water. This provides the thick 
“stock” solutions. 

Have the other two barrels nearly 
full of water. Into one, dip enough of 
the strong bluestone solution so that 
the dilute solution will have one pound 
of bluestone to each ten gallons of 
water. In the other barrel of water, 
dilute the lime in the same way, to the 
same number of gallons per pound of 
lime. Then stir well and run the two 
dilute barrels together in like amounts 
into the strainer and sprayer—thus 


mixing evenly and well. Use at once, 
keeping well agitat2d This is Bor- 
deaux mixture. It prevents fungus 


growth, but it won’t kill bugs. For this 
purpose, add two to three pounds of 
paris green or six to eight pounds of 
wet lead arsenate per 100 gallons. 

Bordeaux spraying prevents blight, 
but does not cure it. 
in advance. 


Because of the high cost of copper | 


sulphate, several excellent authorities 
are recommending the use of three in- 
stead of tive pounds of copper sulphate. 


It must be done | 
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What's Your Notion 


of GOOD Threshing? 


THIS IS OURS! 











The Red River Special 
With 
THE BIG CYLINDER 


Power, weight and momentum. The strong. 
est and largest design that is used. 


"THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 


Our patented device that separates most of 
the grain right at the Big Cylinder. 


THE BEATING SHAKERS 
That BEAT the straw from the under side 
and knock out every kernel of grain that is in it, 
THE ADJUSTABLE CHAFFER 


That cleans the grain as it should be cleaned, 
ready for market. 


_ THE N. & S. WIND STACKER 


That gets rid of all of the straw, but nore of 

the grain. This is a special feature, 

peculiar to the make. 
Many of your own neighbors have written to 
tell us their opinion of the Red River Special 
and the work that it has done for them. The 
Home Edition of our threshing paper contains 
their letters. Send for a copy. Ask for the 
Big Catalog as well when you write. We'll be 
glad to send you one. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO, 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHINGC MACHINERY 
Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
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HARVESTERS 





Equipped with CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if 
standing. They will get it. Cut all around your 
field, save balf your time and all your grain, Made 
ofsteel. Kndorsed by agricultural colleges 
and farmers all over the U.S. Wé will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days’ free trial. If 
not as represented, return at our expense, and money, 
where paid, will be refunded. Mention machine. 
Prices: $4.00 per set of cight; $5.00 per set of 
ten. These guards saved farmers over 1,000,000 bu. 
of grain last harvest. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 

382s Elmwood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Something Every Farmer Needs 





—- 5 3) 

miller Self-Loading Hay Rack 

Strong and durably made, simple and practical {0 

Operation. Saves one-half your time in both loading 

and unloading. Try this great labor-saver this year. 

It makes haying easy. Write today for descriptive 
circular and price list. Address 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Light or Heavy Feeding of Hogs 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“J have sixty 100-pound hogs. Corn 
js 80 cents a bushel, and tankage $48 
a ton. How much corn and tankage 
‘will it take to make these 100-pound 
hogs weigh 250 pounds, if fed by the 
self-feeder method? How long will it 
take for this method? Would it be 
cheaper to carry these pigs along slow- 
jy until fall, and then fatten them on 
new corn? These hogs have had the 
double treatment for cholera.” 

Those of our readers who have pigs 
weighing 100 pounds in June, will prob- 
ably be wise -in pushing them along 
rapidly for a September or early Octo- 
ber market. Even tho corn this sum- 
mer is 80 to 85 cents a bushel, it will 
probably be poor policy to carry the 
hogs along slowly, in the hope of fin- 
ishing them out on cheap corn this 
fall. We look for hog prices to remain 
fairly high this coming winter, but the 
packers will have lost their cunning if 
they do not take a good fall out of the 
market in late October, November and 
December. 

If these hogs are in good health, our 
correspondent should be able to make 
100 pounds of gain with 400 pounds of 
corn and 30 pounds of tankage, mak- 
ing the feed expense about $6.50 per 
ewt. On self-feeders, they should gain 
at least one and a fourth pounds daily, 
and may gain considerably more. There 
is every prospect of a profit by carry- 
ing these hogs along rapidly on self- 
feeders, even tho corn is 80 cents a 
bushel and tankage $48 a ton. But if 
our correspondent feels that for any 
reason he will be unable to get these 
hogs ready for the September or early 
October market, we would suggest that 
he carry them along very slowly, and 
try for the February market. 

Of course, all suggestions about the 
markets are to some extent tentative, 
and all of our readers must take them 
with the proverbial “grain of salt,” 
depending Jargely on their own judg- 
ment. 





Farm Implement Prices 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“What is your opinion concerning 
prices of farm implements during the 
next year? They have already ad- 
vanced in price. Do you 16ok for fur- 
ther advances?” 

Judging from conditions as we see 
them now, there is not much reason to 
hope that there will be any decrease 
in the price of farm implements, or in 
implements of any kind. The demand 
for steel and iron far exceeds the pres- 
ent supply, and manufacturers are now 
booking ahead for six months or even 
longer. Even with the close of the 
war, it is not likely that there will be 
a marked decrease in the demand for 
steel. There is tremendous rebuilding 
work to be done in Europe, and the 
chances are that steel will remain high 
in price for some years to come. If we 
were in need of farm machinery of any 
kind, we do not think we should delay 
purchasing in the hope of getting low- 
er prices 


An Iowa Cattle Farm 
(Continued from third page.) 





The bunch made an average daily gain 
of three pounds. They were put in his 
yards in the fall, and were marketed 
off and on at the rate of two or three 
cars at a time, until they were all gone 
by the following April. The cattle not 
only made rapid gains, but they kept in 
Condition and commanded top prices 
on the Chicago market. 

The contention is frequently made, 
if cattle are fed too heavily on cotton- 
seed meal, that the hogs following them 
will die. Mr. Morse has never had any 
trouble along this line. Before tankage 

ecame recognized as the cheapest 
Source of protein for hogs, he says he 
has seen cottonseed meal fed safely to 
hogs, one of his neighbors experiment- 
Ing with it without any harmful ef- 
fects. The cottonseed meal, however, 
was soaked for twelve hours previous 
to feeding, and much of the linty mate- 
tial separated from it. 

One winter, when Mr. Morse had lots 
of rough feed in the shape of oat straw, 

€ carried a bunch of cattle thru on 
faconseed meal and straw, with very 

Ittle corn. They seemed to do well. 


€ prefers cottonseed meal to oil meal 
cause it usually is so much cheaper. 
N buying it, he contracts for large 
at a time, some years plac- 


quantities 


’ bushels. 





Heavy Boiler Plate 
Punch and such mod- 
ern machinery mean 
big savings in manu- 
facturing costs. 


tion. 


first place. 
superiorities, 
or minutes, instead of days. 
favor of Case. 


known by the work they do. 









world over as the highest type. 
the States whose laws demand the most. 


the lap joint on Case boilers. 


More Than Two Reasons 


But these reasons alone do not give Case 
Case has earned this leadership— 
selling more outfits yearly than any three other 
concerns combined — because of many, many 
And because of Case Service, 
parts are always near. Delays are cut to hours 


Case has held first rank for many years. 
Others have long tried to win this place from 
us, but the verdict of the farmers is still in 
For 74 years, Case has set the 
pace. Today our final typesof Case engines and 
separators cannot be matched. And they are 
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This Machine Works for You | 


This machine helps to make boilers for Case steam engines accepted the 
Case boilers are made to meet the strictest requirements of 
There is only one standard Case boiler used on all 
Case engines—we do not have several grades to use in different states. Long ago we discarded 
All laws approve our butt and double strap joint. 

Case threshing machines, too, are acknowledged leaders. Remember their all-steel construc- 
Case threshers are fire-proof, water-proof, wind-proof. 
do—the grain they save—and you have a great combination. 


What Further Proof ? 


Isn’t it a sure sign that Case threshing 
outfits are superior when Case has such a 
tremendous lead in the sales? Doesn’t this 
popularity mean that this place has been won 
through satisfying our customers? 
you are a thresher or a farmer having your 
grain threshed, you want to be sure—then 
insist on Case. 

Write right now for our book illustrated in 
You will find it full of just the infor- 
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The Sign of 
Mechanical 
xcellence 


the World Over 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. ('°1s:2"") 708 Erie St., Racine. Wis. 


Add to this the fine work they 


mation you want on threshing outfits. 
reading it, then talk to one of our local 
representatives. 
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ing his order at two hundred tons, to 
be delivered as needed. 

No shelled or ear corn is fed, be- 
cause he has had the best results from 
grinding it cob and all. While there 
is not much food value in the cobs, 
they make the meal more bulky, and 
help to counteract any possible injuri- 
ous effects of the concentrated cotton- 
seed meal and corn. In order to ac- 
complish the grinding as economically 
as possible, he built an elevator for 
storing corn and small grain. This will 
store 20,000 bushels of corn and as 
much small grain or ground feed. The 
elevator machinery distributes the corn 
to any part of the building, and when 
it is to be ground, it brings it back 
again to the pit where it is first un- 
loaded from the wagons. It then is 
conveyed to the mill, where it is 
ground and elevated into overhead bins 
—each of which has a capacity of 2,000 
These bins are over drive- 
ways extending from one end of the 
elevator to the other. To load, it is 
only necessary to drive under the bin 
from which the feed is to be taken, 
pull a slide in a chute, and let gravity 
fill the wagon box. The elevator saves 
much help in handling the quantity of 
grain necessary to feed such a large 
bunch of cattle. A fifteen-horse power 
gasoline engine grinds the corn at the 
rate of fifty bushels an hour, while a 
ten-horse power engine operates the 
elevating apparatus. 

Tractors have been introduced be- 
cause he has figured them more eco- 
nomical than horse or mule power, al- 
tho he keeps three teams of mules for 
times and places where the tractors 
can not be used. The first tractor 
purchased was a 12-24 horse power. 
While this seems to have its place, he 
figured that a small one would be more 





economical for plowing and doing cer- 
tain other work for which the heavy 
one did not seem adapted. To fill this 
need, the second tractor ordered was 
an &-16 horse power, which will de- 
velop eight horse power in plowing or 
on the draw-bar, and sixteen horse 
power on the belt in driving a mill or 
other machinery. The heavy tractor 
is used quite extensively in pulling 
heavy loads from a station eight miles 
from his farm. Last fall it pulled, with 
ease, 12,000 pounds of sand to his farm, 
and there were some hills to be over- 
come. 

The farm has had most liberal appli- 
cations of manure, but this fertilizer 
does not seem to be all that his land 
needs, and he is going to try lime and 
acid phosphate. Mr. Morse tested the 
soil, to find that it turned blue litmus 
paper red, and plans have been made 
for liming the entire farm. One or two 
cars have been applied, and more will 
be put on as soon as he can get to it. 
3esides the lime, ten tons of acid phos- 
phate will be used as an experiment. 
Strips of different fields‘of corn, oats 
and clover will receive the treatment. 
If it is found to pay, the material will 
be used in large quantities. 

Many apparently prosperous farms 
are financed by city capital, the own- 
ers not living on them, but conducting 
them as hobbies. Some owners regard 
their farms as expensive luxuries, and 
keep them up by the income they make 
in their city business. The Morse farm 
is not of this kind. Mr. Morse lives 
on it, and has done so for probably 
forty years. The farm has produced 
the capital which finances its opera- 
tions, and instead of any capital com- 
ing to it from a city, the profits from 
it have enabled the owner to invest in 
town and city interests. 





It’saneasy job—requires noex- 
perience. A few hours work makes 
your car_look “Spick and Span” 
again. Repainting prevents pat, 


adds a year or more service to it an 
INCREASES ITS SELLING VALUE. 


Contains everything necessary to, repaint 
a Ford or similar sized car, including top. 
Simple directions on each can. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Complete $3.00 


At hardware, paint and drug dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
deliver on receipt of $3.00. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc., Dept. 34 
Established 1867 Louisville, Ky. 


<j) BETTER 
i GATES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
Double automatic latch. 











Tilts or lifts. 
Trial if you wish. 


G. L. GADE, (Gate Dept.) lowa Falls, lowa 


Galvanized, 
Buy now and save money. 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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| Hearts and Homes | 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fee and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Obstacles or Opportunities 


A business man who had not made 
the marked success which his youth- 
ful energy promised, confided to a 
friend that one of his handicaps had 
been the fear of his wife lest he under- 
take more than he could easily carry— 
her anxiety lest his health break down 
under extra burdens which he felt as- 
sured he would have been the stronger 
for bearing. 

“he urge of necessity is a powerful 
spur to most vigorous men, and this 
man's wife was willing for him to do 
only the things he could do without 
feeling them. Human nature seems to 
take advantage of work which permits 
us to slack when we feel slack. If 
we have no spur to keep us at our 
work, we slow down. 

A boy of possibly fourteen was rid- 
ing down a steep hill on his bicycle the 
other day, delivering goods, apparently 
millinery, for the front of his wheel 
was stacked high with band-boxes, a 
bag on his back was packed with flat 
boxes which might have held veils or 
ribbons, and the carrier behind him 
held band boxes. Our first impulse as 
we watched him was of gratitude that 
our boys were not so burdened, but just 
then we caught a glimpse of the boy’s 
face, peering around his bulky load to 
make sure that the track was clear. 
His expression was one which any 
mother might be proud to have her 
son bear—triumphant, as one who was 
surmounting difficulties by dint of his 
own powers. Those boxes, that hill, 
were not to him obstacles, they were 
opportunities. He would take them, 
use them to bear him on his way to 
better things, to larger opportunities. 

The bicycle boy may make a strong- 
er, better man because of hi’ duties as 
delivery boy. He may be a more pow- 
erful, influential man than boys who 
have the difficulties smoothed from 
their paths. But while a fair share of 
work is needed by boys, we must re- 
member that many a boy breaks under 
too heavy a load, and so adjust the 
duties of our own that they have 
enough to spur them, and not so much 
as to spend them. Our own must play 
as well as work, and our own should 
not be only those of our blood, but 
other mothers’ boys who need us, and 
whom we can help. 














The Secret in Canning 


No one need ever lose a can of fruit; 
‘all that is necessary to preserve it is 
to keep it free from molds and bac- 
teria. That sounds easy, doesn’t it? 
But the housekeeper has found that 
the reason “cleanliness (which is free- 
dom from germs as well as dirt) is next 
to godliness” is because it is about as 
hard to achieve. 

Mold spores are always floating in 
the air. Should one of these light on 
a warm, moist food surface, it will 
sprout and grow until it covers the 
food. A temperature of from 150 to 212 
degrees will kill the spores; therefore, 
in canning fruit, it is essential that the 
vessels, spoons, towels, glasses, etc., 
that are used should be free from mold 
spores and bacteria, which will grow 
and multiply rapidly, but which may be 
destroyed completely, and the cans, 
rubbers, lids, etc., made so sterile that 
the fruit which goes into them boiling 
is mold and bacteria proof, and there- 
fore sure to keep. 

We saw a housekeeper take a “dish- 
rag” and wipe the mouth of a fruit jar 
before screwing on the lid. This in it- 
self was enough to spoil a can of fruit, 
unless the cloth was much cleaner 
than it looked. 

Sugar is so dear this year that we 
can not afford to run the risk of losing 
a can of fruit, a jar of preserves, or a 
glass of jelly. Sterilize all vessels in 
which fruit is to be preserved; have 

the hands and clothing clean. Wash 
the fruit before starting to can. If it 
must be pared, pare a small quantity at 
atime. Peaches and plums, as well as 





| 





tomatoes, are quickly pared if first 
dropped in boiling water, and then 
dipped in cold water. Successful can- 
ning is not so much a matter of recipes 
as of sterilizing. Fruit will keep as 
well without as with sugar if it is 
canned right. 


Good Tulips for Fall Planting 


The most ecopomical way of buying 
bulbs for fall planting, so far as the 
prices and values are concerned, is to 
put in an early order for Dutch bulbs. 
Some houses refuse to take orders at 
early prices after July lst. The mem- 
bers of our garden club last year as- 
signed different varieties of the May 
flowering tulips to each member, and 
recently we brought our blossoms to- 
gether for comparison. Of the pinks, 
we agreed that the Gretchen, some- 
times called Margaret, was of special 
value; combined with the rosy pink of 
Edmee, it was a dream. Pride of Har- 
lem made a beautiful third to this com- 
bination. 

An exquisite lavender combination 
for a border was made up of Giant, 
Euterpa and Kate Greenaway. These 
were planted in front of a hedge of 
lilacs; they were all in blossom for the 
occasion, and were a delight to the eye. 
Faust is a good substitute for Giant, 
and is much cheaper. Psyche—a soft, 
salmon rose pink, is a Darwin of round 
form, and not expensive. Carnation, a 
Picotee, is white, changing to rose, and 
is most beautiful. Retroflaxa is a won- 
derful yellow; the petals are curved, 
and the blossoms look more like a lily 
than a tulip. These are fine for cut- 
ting. Our hostess had Retroflaxa with 
white narcissus (Narcissus Poeticus). 
Picture the dainty beauty of this com- 
bination. : 

Of the reds, Clara Butt is a lovely 
rose; Gesneriana Spathulata is a won- 
derful tulip for bedding. We had ours 
near the alfalfa field, and they looked 




















Shake Hands. 





like giant poppies, growing from eight- 
een to twenty-four inches high, and 
holding up well. This tulip has a blue 
heart. Mr. Francombe Sanders is very 
like it in color, but has a rounder petal, 
a white heart, and comes later. It is 
also possibly a trifle larger. The two 
could well be planted together. 

We have always been interested in 
the parrot tulips, for their weird shapes 
and coloring, but have never loved 
them until we saw a mass of Admiral 
Constantinople. Every lover of tulips 
would like this flower, especially men. 
Men and children usually like the reds 
better than any other color. 

One member naturalized the Narcis- 
sus Poeticus, throwing the bulbs into 
natural groups, and planting where 
they fell. The result was charming, 
but only about a fourth of those plant- 
ed blossomed. She attributed this to 
the sleet of last winter, but it may be 
that the bulbs which failed to bloom 
were in too damp a place. This bulb 
does not like wet feet, unless the other 


conditions of soil and sun are just 
right. 
A member grows the wild sweet 


William of the soft, lavender shade, as 
a border for the Faust, Euterpa and 
Kate Greenaway. From a distance it 
looked like a purplish haze softening 
the bold flowers of the tulips. 

We took the maroons, blacks and 
browns in the Darwin and Breeder tu- 
lips. Knowing nothing of the varieties, 





our bedding arrangement was without 
plan, but turned out well. La Tulipe 
Noir, Zulu, Mauve Claire, Rembrame, 
Palissa, Bertold Schwartz and Medea, 
with.a few Mr. Francombe Sanders to 
brighten them up, made a lovely 
showing. 

Some of the ladies had bought mixed 
varieties, costing from $1.50 to $2 per 
hundred. The blossoms were well 
worth the money, but regret was ex- 
pressed over not knowing the names 
of the blossoms that pleased. If you 
want tulips next spring, plant them in 
the fall, and order them early. 





Care of the Bread Box 


The bread box should be frequently 
scalded and sunned to keep bread in 
the best condition. Lightly cover the 
bread while cooling, and do not put in 
the box until thoroly cold. In hot 
weather, it is well to sun the bread 
box between bakings, as well as on 
baking days. 

Cold biscuits are better kept in a jar 
to themselves. Old bread should be 
taken out when the fresh baking goes 
in. Soggy, moldy bread in the box 
from which comes the table supply, is 
unwholesome and unnecessary. 

Toast bits o fbread until thoroly dry, 
then put thru the meat grinder, or roll 
with the rolling-pin, and hang up in a 
cloth sack until needed for bread pud- 
dings or scalloped dishes. 





How Tuberculosis is Contracted 


The manner in which infection most 
comomnly travels from one person to an. 
other is by dust in which the germ of tu. 
berculosis is found. A tubercular man or 
woman expectorate on the floor or wall, 
The sputum dries and becomes finely pul. 
verized. Then the little fine particles of 
dust float in the air, carrying with them 
the tiny tuberculosis germs, to be breathed 
in by anyone who happens to come in 
contact with them. 

3ecause a person with tuberculosis may 
cough and not expectorate, do not make 
the error of thinking him harmless; the 
spray of moisture from the mouth may be 
laden with tuberculosis germs. He is only 
harmless when he holds a handkerchief or 
other cloth before his mouth when cough. 
ing, to catch these little particles of sa. 
liva which may contain the germ. 

The house-fly is a perilous oarrier of 
infection, and vessels used for sputum 
must be covered against him. The fly can 
easily carry small particles of sputum on 
its feet, and deposit them on articles of 
food. Even the dead fly which has fed 
on tuberculous matter may be a source of 
danger if it lies in the dust. 

Finally, but not so frequently, the germ 
gains entrance into the system thru cuts 
or abrasions in the skin. This is impor- 
tant to those who are compelled to live 
with one suffering from the disease, be- 
cause in cleaning a cuspidor or glass or 
cup, it might be carelessly broken, cut- 
ting and infecting the skin, and giving tu- 
berculous matter direct entrance into the 
blood.—Doctor Galland, in Mother’s Maga- 
zine. 
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MRS. GROUSE GOES TO BED 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


(Continued from last week) 

Mrs. Grouse, you will remember, always 
had a hard time to find a good place to 
sleep, where she would be safe from the 
animals who like to eat grouse. She was 
very pleased one day to see the snow 
sifting through the trees and piling up in 
big mounds. So when night came, she 
burrowed down through one of these 
mounds and settled there to sleep, Reddy 
Fox and Granny Fox come out in the 
night to hunt for food, and stop to rest 
right over Mrs. Grouse. 





“Ugh! I don’t like snow! It tires me 
all out to walk through it, and it covers 
up things so! I haven’t smelled a single 
track since we left the Old Pasture. I 
say, let's go to Farmer Brown's hen house 
—I'm dreadfully hungry!’’ whined Reddy 


Fox. 
Old Granny Fox looked at Reddy out 
of the corner of one eye. ‘You're young 


and I'm old,”’ said she, ‘and you ought to 
be able to stand a lot more than I can. 
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“You haven’t got even common-sefise,” 
she snapped. 


I'm hungry, too, but I’m not hungry 
enough yet to be willing to risk my skin 
by going up to Farmer Brown's hen house. 
An empty stomach is a whole lot better 
than a skin full of shot. I should think 
that you would have learned that by this 
time. I was going to propose that we 
take up our old home here on the edge of 
the Green Meadows again, but if you are 
still such a foolish young fox as to talk 
of going to Farmer Brown’s hen house 


the very first time you feel emptiness in 
your stomach, I guess we'd better stay up 
There isn’t much to 


in the Old Pasture. 








eat there in winter, and you'll have the 
hardest hunting you've ever had, but 
you'll be safe.” 

Reddy hung his head. 
of having complained. He knew that 
what Granny Fox said was true. He tried 
hard not to think that he was hungry, 
but inside was such an emptiness, such a 
dreadful emptiness, that it was hard work 
to think of anything else. And when he 
thought of Farmer Brown’s hen _ house, 
with its roosts of sleeping hens, it seemed 
as if he just had to go up there. 

“One hen wouldn’t be missed,” 
tered Reddy. 

Old Granny Fox turned and cuffed Red- 
dy's ears. “I used to think that you had 
some fox sense in that head of yours, but 
you haven't got even common sense,” she 
snapped. “Look behind you at _ those 
tracks. Don’t you suppose Farmer Brown's 
boy has got eyes in his head? When he 
came out to feed the hens in the morning, 
the very first thing that he would see 
would be your tracks, and you couldn't 
cover them up the way you can on bare 
ground. Now don’t let me hear any more 
of this nonsense!” 

Reddy looked back at the tracks he and 
Granny had made, and for the first time 
he realized what a tell-tale the snow is, 
and he hated it more than ever. 

“You’re right, Granny Fox, just as you 
always are, and I'll try not to even think 
of Farmer Brown's hen house,” said he. 
meekly. 


He was ashamed 


mut 


“An empty stomach sharpens wit: 
We'll patient be, and wait a bit.” 


Then she added: “I guess that we'll find 
plenty of field-mice down on the Green 
Meadows when it is light, and we can 
catch them in the snow quite as easily 
as in the summer grass. Mrs. Grouse lives 
somewhere around here, and it may be 
that we can surprise her.” 

Reddy's mouth watered at the thought, 
and as they sat there under the big hem- 
lock tree, watching the first light of the 
morning creep through the Green Forest, 
Reddy thought more and more about Mrs. 
Grouse, until it seemed to him as if he 
could almost smell her, and that she must 
be very near. He was just going to say 
so to old Granny Fox, when a mass of 
snow was thrown right in his face, and 
with a great noise, something shot up 8 
close to his nose that he almost fell over 
backward with fright. 

“What—what was that?” he cried, whet 
he could find his voice. 

tranny Fox was grinding her teeth with 
rage. ‘That, you stupid, was the break- 
fast we ought to have had! That was 
Mrs. Grouse, and she was sleeping right 
under us all the time we have been sit- 
ting here!”’ 

And from a safe place in a tall hem- 
lock tree, Mrs. Grouse looked down and 
smiled on Granny and Reddy Fox. 

“It’s a nice snow, isn’t it?’ said she. 

(This concludes the Sleepy-time Stories 
for this season.) 
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not always apply to the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
School Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as may occasionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may 
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Paul at Thessalonica and Beroea 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for July 2, 1916. Acts, 17:1-15.) 


‘Now when they had passed through 


Pitiocotoon and Apollonia, they came 


to Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews: (2) and Paul, as 
his custom was, went in unto them, 
and for three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them from the Scriptures, (3) 
opening and alleging that it behooved 
the Christ to suffer, and to rise again 
from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom, said he, I proclaim unto you, is 
the Christ. (4) And some of them were 
persuaded, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief wo- 


men not a few. (5) But the Jews, being 
moved with jealousy, took unto them 
certain vile fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the city in an 
uproar; and assaulting the house of 
Jasen, they sought to bring them forth 
to the people. (6) And when they found 
them not, they dragged Jason and cer- 
tain brethren before the rulers of the 
city, crying, These that have turned 
the world upside down have come hith- 
er also; (7) whom Jason hath received, 
and these all act contrary to the de- 
crees of Caesar, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus. (8) And they 
troubled the multitude and the rulers 
of the city, when they heard these 
things. (9) And when they had taken 
security from Jason and the rest, they 
let them go. (10) And the brethren im- 
mediately sent away Paul and Silas by 
night into Beroea: who when they were 
come thither went into the synagogue 
of the Jews. (11) Now these were more 
noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, examining the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so. (12) Many of them therefore 
believed; also of the Greek women of 
honorable estate, and of men not a few. 
(13) But when the Jews of Thessalon- 
ica had knowledge that the word of 
God was proclaimed of Paul in Beroea 
also, they came thither likewise, stir- 
ring up and troubling the multitudes. 
(14) And then immediately the breth- 
ren sent forth Paul to go as far as to 
the sea: and Silas and Timothy abode 
there still. (15) But they that conduct- 
ed Paul brought him as far as Athens: 
and receiving a commandment unto 
Silas and Timothy that they should 
come to him with all speed, they de- 
parted.” 

It was not Paul’s custom, after a dis- 
turbance had been raised on account of 
his preaching, to stay and fight it out; 
he invariably left as soon and as quiet- 
ly as possible. Hence, after his arrest 
and deliverance at Philippi, discussed 
in the lesson of two weeks ago, he felt 
that his usefulness for the time being 
was over, and after meeting his breth- 
ren in the house of Lydia, his first con- 
vert, he and Silas departed. He fol- 
lowed the great Roman road which 
connected Philippi with the seaport, 
passing thru the smaller towns of Am- 
phipolis and Apollonia to the great sea- 
port Thessalonica, now Salonika, the 
second city in size in Turkey in Eu- 
rope. It was not, like Philippi, a colony 
and military outpost, but a free city, 
with a democratic government, the rul- 
ers being called “politarchs,” that is, 
“rulers of the city.” The ancient rec- 
ords show that they were seven in 
number. Naturally, being a great Ro- 
man highway, and likewise a seaport, 
Thessalonica was a great trading point, 
and would have a synagogue of the 
Jews, who were then the traders, or 
merchants, of the east. 

As was his invariable custom, Paul 
began his labors with the Jews (Acts, 
17:2): “And Paul, as his manner was, 


went in unto them, and for three Sab- 
bath days reasoned with them from the 
Scriptures.” The attendants at the syn- 
agogue, whether Jews or proselytes, 
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were familiar with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and with the Messianic expecta- 
tions of the times, and hence Paul, al- 
ways logical, made three points promi- 
nent in his preaching: First, that the 
Messiah of the Jews must be a suffer- 
ing Messiah; second, that He must 
needs to iulfill the Scriptures and rise 
from the dead; third, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah predicted by 
the ancient prophets, or, to quote the 
third verse of the lesson, in substance, 
Christ (that is, Messiah) must needs 
have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead; and that this Jesus, whom I 
preach unto you, is Christ. 

No thought was dearer to the Jewish 
mind in those days than this, that the 
Messiah would come, call to His stan- 
dard the scattered Israelites, place 
Himself at their head, wipe out every 
vestige of Roman power, and establish 
Himself as king of Jerusalem, thus be- 
coming a conqueror, a great world 
power, such as Alexander, Hannibal, 
Caesar. Jt was thus they interpreted 
the psalms and the prophets. Every 
devout Jew was full of this idea, every 
politician among them was looking for 
a position or office in the new kingdom. 
Even the apostles were full of it up to 
the time of the crucifixion, and even 
after the resurrection, when they said 
to Him, “Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 

One can very readily imagine the ex- 
citement that would arise the very first 
day when Paul, himself a Jew and 
mighty in the Scriptures, preached this, 
to them, new doctrine, and proved that 
they and the rabbis of Jerusalem were 
all wrong in their interpretation of the 
Old Testament prophecies, that, in fact, 
the prophets taught that the Messiah 
was not a conqueror, but a suffering 
Messiah, that He must needs suffer 
even unto death, and that the crown- 
ing proof of His Messiahship was His 
resurrection from the dead. The most 
bitter opposition, however, would arise 
when he taught that Jesus of Nazareth 
—whom the leaders at Jerusalem had 
rejected and crucified—was indeed and 
in truth their long-promised Messiah. 

It is, therefore, not singular that 
some, but evidently only a very few of 
the Jews, and these of the mots spirit- 
ually minded, believed and consorted 
with Paul and Silas; that is, separated 
themselves from the Jewish synagogue 
and formed a Christian synagogue or 
church. 

The Jewish synagogue was every- 
where made up of two distinct ele- 
ments, of Jews by birth and of devout 
Greeks, the proselytes who accepted 
the Jewish doctrine of God and in gen- 
eral the Jewish code of morals, but did 
not submit to Jewish rites nor follow 
Jewish customs. It was quite natural 
that a great multitude of these last 
should believe, and it is not surprising 
that the women, in this case the chief 
women of the city, should accept Christ 
—and all this from three days’ preach- 
ing in the synagogue. How much 
preaching was done in the new Chris- 
tian synagogue, we are not informed. 

When a split occurs, either in Jewish 
synagogue or Christian church, there is 
usually a lot of bad blood on one side 
or the other, and the most of it on the 
side that is most in the wrong; hence, 
it was quite natural that the old syna- 
gogue should make trouble for the new, 
and should circulate all sorts of false- 
hoods about the new preachers. For 
example, these that are the very men 
who have turned the world upside 
down, wherever they have gone they 
have made trouble, had in fact made 
trouble only a few days before up the 
road at Philippi, where they had been 
whipped and put in jail, and only es- 
caped because the jailer was scared to 
death by an earthquake; that they had 
made trouble at Jerusalem, in Cyprus, 
in Antioch, in Derbe,.and Lystra; in 
fact, they have been driven out of ev- 
ery place they had preached because of 
the trouble they had made. They went 
further, and said that these men were 
rebels against the Roman government, 
that they claimed to be servants of an- 





other king, one Jesus, and if they were 
not stopped there would be a political 
revolution (Acts, 17:6-7). 

It is small wonder that a mob was 
collected and an assault made on the 
house of Jason, possibly the same man 
mentioned in Romans, 16:2, as a rela- 
tive of Paul. They caught Jason, but 
not the apostles, and the matter was 
settled by Jason giving bond for their 
good behavior in the future. 

If we read carefully the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written a short 
time after, certainly within two years, 
possibly within a few months, we get 
some new light on the cause of this 
disturbance. In this epistle Paul had a 
good deal to say about the second com- 
ing of Christ (I Thessalonians, 1:10, 
3:18, 4:138-18). Evidently this had 
formed one of the chief topics of his 
preaching, and we can very readily see 
why it should be. In their discussions 
in the synagogues, they would say, if 
the Messiah is not to restore the king- 
dom of David and Solomon, where, 
then, is His kingdom, described-in the 
seventy-second Psalm, and in the 
prophecies of Isaiah and other of the 
prophets, which is to extend from sea 





to sea, and from the river to the ends | 


of the earth, that all nations shall bow 


down before Him and bring Him pres- | 


ents? To which Paul would reply: 
Christ is risen, is ascended to the 
Father, has gone to prepare a place for 
His people, sending us meanwhile the 
Comforter thru whom He rules this 
world, and will come again in person 
to judge the world and reign over His 
spiritual kingdom, which is now being 
established. These expressions taken 
up by hearers hostile to him could very 
readily be perverted into hostility to 
the Roman government, and very nat- 
urally would be. 

Paul and Silas were immediately 
sent away by night, and still following 
the Roman road from Thessalonica 
west, came to Berea, another large city 
on the eastern slope of Mount Olympus 
and fifty-one miles from Thessalonica. 
The modern city, under a different 
name but on the old site, contains at 
present from 15,000 to 20,000 people. 
Here, too, was a synagogue of the Jews 
to which Paul, it may safely be pre- 
sumed, preached the same doctrine 
that he had preached at Thessalonica, 
that the Messiah of the Old Testament 
Scriptures must needs be a suffering 
Messiah, that He must rise from the 
dead, and thus be declared or proved to 
be the Son of God with power, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth was this Messiah. 

The better class of Jews belonging 
to this synagogue, instead of becoming 
angry when their preconceived notions 
were called in question, got out their 
Bibles and searched them daily, to 
know if Paul’s interpretation was in- 
deed the correct one. And that is the 
true method in all our Bible reading; 
what is the truth with reference to the 
Messiah is the all-important question 
to the Jew, whether in that age or in 
this; what is the truth about Jesus of 
Nazareth is the all-important question 
for every Gentile. To both the question 
of questions is, Are the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth the authoritative 
revelation of the Divine will? This 
question settled, our eternal destiny is 
determined by whether we believe on 
Him and obey His teachings or not. 
Naturally, therefore, many of the Jews 
in this synagogue became Christians. 
“Therefore many of them believed; 
also of honorable women which were 
Greeks, that is proselytes, and of men, 
not a few,” and just as naturally trou- 
ble came. 

As soon as the Jews at Thessalonica 


heard that the word of God had been | 


preached successfully at Berea, they 
came and stirred up there also the 
multitude, as the Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium did at Lystra (Acts, 14: 
19; lesson of May 21st). There is no 
more bitter persecution than that car- 
ried on by one sect of professed Chris- 
tians against another. Religious ani- 
mosity is the most hateful and deadly 
of all animosities. A wrong-headed, 
bigoted, intolerant Christian is the 
most dangerous of enemies, and Paul, 
in pursuance of his usual custom, left 
quietly and secretly to seek a new field 
of labor. 





Discoloration of Sink 


To Hearts and Homes: 

To the one who wishes to know with 
what to clean sinks, common baking 
soda will remove all discolorations. 
Kerosene and gasoline are also good; 
but do not use gasoline near a flame. 

MRS. C. F. D. 
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Knox Nut Frappe 
4 envelope Knox frosting Gelatine 
1 cream. % cupcold water. 4 cup 
nan 73 cup sugar. White of one egg. 
I cup cooked p le and strawberni 
I cup i nuts. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dis- 
solve over hot water. Add dissolved gelatine to 
oe a and sugar and stir iin oo white of 








egg hen cold, add pineapp 
wich m Deve been chopped in pon pieces, also 
donuts, Serve ice cold in sherbet glasses. 


Try This Dessert 


A cooling and welcome 
suggestion for warm days. 


To get sure results, use / 


(Granulated) 


This is the gelatine pre- 
ferred by most housewives 
because it is —_ granulated 

+ and unflavor 


Four pints can be made | 

om one package — you can 
make only one pint from a 
“flavored” package. 


Knox Gelatine will help you 
prepare numerous salads, des- 
serts, puddings and ices. }} 
Complete instructions are giv- | 


New Recipe Book 
Sent FREE for your grocer’sname. Ene 
close 2c stamp for pint sample. 


Chas. B. Knox Co., Inc. 


437 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Kill All: Flies! "s.Se:-*. 


Pieced anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, ny act anda 


Lasts ail season. 

















Daisy Fly Killer 


Sold by deaters, 
by pin kn prepaid, Sea! 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brookiyn, &. ¥. 


ARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


should have the best in education. It ts offered 
at EPWORTH. Eighth grade to first year 
College inclusive. Special courses in Agricul- 
ture, Domestic Science and Music. Sane super- 
vision inthis Home School. Only oom i 
Write C. E. BAKER, Pres., 
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The Man Who Blusters 


and makes a big fuss when he 
works is seldom the man who 
does the most or the best work. 


Cream separators are like men in this 
respect, The cream separator that 
wastes enefgy in noise and vibration 
can’t skim clean—it is hard to run 
and it wears out quickly. Are you 
using the separator that doesn’t waste em 
ergy in useless friction? 


Cream 
Empire Separators 


have proven to thousands of 
users during more than three 
generations that they 
are the cleanest 
skimmers, the easiest 
running separators 
and the simplest —easiest 
to clean and care for. 

Ask fora free ay of 
an Empire it w 
—_ ‘these thir +4 













Write for the Empire 
Catalog 3 Ka 398 and 
ask <20ut Empire 
Mechanical ilk 
ers, Empire Gaso- 
ine Engines and 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


























THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


_ Abnormal Milk Test 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a grade Guernsey cow. When 
she was two years old her -milk tested 
5.1 per cent fat. She calved recently, 
and when her milk was tested, in three 
weeks, it showed 9 per cent butter-fat. 
That seemed extremely high, so I had 
it tested again. This time it showed 
a test of 4% per cent. How am I to 
account for the difference in the test? 
I also crossed a pure-bred Guernsey 
bull on this cow. The result is a beau- 
tiful heifer which is giving ten quarts 
daily of milk testing 51% per cent. Are 
these tests high?” 

The 9 per cent test our correspond- 
ent refers to probably is due to an 
error or to an abnormal condition of 























tested, it is very important to get a 


farm than cream which is very thin. 
In the first place, the farmer will have 
less bulk to keep cool, and a heavy 
cream will not sour so quickly as a 
thin cream. Because of this, the pro- 
ducer can deliver his cream in better 
condition, and the butter-maker can 
put out a higher-grade product. 

The chief objection to a cream test- 
ing 50 per cent or higher is that there 
will be a considerable loss of fat in 
the skim-milk, especially if the milk 
happens to be a little too cool when 
separated. It is true that separators 
will skim cream this heavy accurate- 
ly when conditions are just right, but 
it is hard to follow out ideals on most 
farms. With an exceptionally rich 
cream, there is a greater chance for 
inaccurate testing, as a mighty small 
quantity, either too much or too litle, 
will have a big influence on the test 
reading. A 50 per cent cream is very 
thick, and it has a tendency to adhere 
to the cans in which it is delivered. A 
little carelessness in emptying or in 
thoroly rinsing out the cans, would 
mean a considerable loss in the course 
of a year. The ideal cream from every 


nearly as he can. Our advice to those 












SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 





Empire Star Feed the cow at the time the sample was | standpoint is that which tests around 
Malls taken. 35 per cent, and we advise our corre- We will send you free a booklet on the 
Empire Cream Separator Co. In taking a sample of milk to be | spondent to adopt this standard as treatment of mange, eczema or pitc 


mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 





Ging», ong ant SeSuntes representative sample. Before the sam- | who are skimming cream which tests war ttt ee ae, pee nai 
XY ee — il ple is taken, the cow should be en- | less than 30 per cent fat is to thicken keep hogs clean and healthy. 
tirely stripped dry, and the milk be | it up to the point suggested. We will send you free a booklet on 
x SAVES A TEAM 4H.P. poured from one pail to another two — lice and 
Cushman or three times. This mixes the strip- . ° ae te 
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The one successful 
Binder Engine. At- 
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Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight. 4 H. P. only 
3190 Ibs. Forced water cool- 
ing system prevents over- 
heating. Tank on front bal- 





is relatively low in fat, and the sam- 
ple will represent the average compo- 
sition of the milk. It is possible our 
correspondent saved the sample which 
tested 9 per cent from the strippings. 
In this case, the high test would not be 
unusual, as the last milk drawn may 
test as high as 12 or 14 per cent fat. 
Possibly he let the milk set in a pail 
for a few minutes, and simply took the 
sample from the top portion. It does 
not take cream long to gravitate, as 
one can notice by placing milk in a 
glass bottle and watching it for a few 


nesota pay their patrons from 5 to 8 
cents a pound more for butter-fat than 
is paid by individual cream-buying es- 
tablishments. There are 850 creameries 
in the state. Of these, 622 are coépera- 
tive, 189 individual, and 39 centralized. 

A canvass made of the representa- 
tive creameries of Minnesota for last 
March showed that first-class codpera- 
tive creameries paid from 40 to 42 
cents a pound for butter-fat, while a 
few codperative creameries that are 
poorly supported paid as low as 30 
cents a pound. In every case of the 


KRESO DIP No. 1 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No.1 is Posy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 

















ances engine on rear. Fric- 
tion Clutch Pulley. Ask for 
Engine Book. 4to20H. P. 
Cushman Motor Works 








minutes. 
If our correspondent did not make 
either of the errors mentioned, the 


low price, there was a small amount of 
business, the creameries making only 
about 100 pounds of butter a day. The 
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KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











DRICO HOLLOW-WALL SILO 
Je. 1S FROST PROOF 


NSIDE and outside wood lining 

forms three-inch dead air space. 
Strong, durable and securely an- 
chored. No hoops to tighten, no 
guy wires to get loose. Sectional 
construction makes it easy to erect 
in a few hours, with no special 
scaffolding. No expert help needed. 
lias Expansion Doors which can t 
stick or bind. Write for catalog and 
attractive prices. Agents wanted. 


: DRICO SILO COMPANY 
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high*test probably was due to a tem- 
porary abnormal condition of the cow. 
High tests of this nature are reported 


frequently, but cows in this abnormal 
condition usually show a_ decided 
shrinkage in the milk flow. 


The Guernsey heifer whose milk 
tests 5.5 per cent fat is a high-testing 
individual, as is also her mother, whose 
milk tested 5.1 per cent at the age of 
two years, and 4.5 per cent a few years 
later. The tests are not unusually high 


for either Jerseys or Guernseys, how- 
ever, some of which have tests run- 
ning between 6 and 7 per cent. 





How Rich to Skim Cream 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to ask if it makes any 
difference how thick or thin I skim my 
cream for delivery to a creamery. It 
is now testing from 50 to 52 per cent 
butter-fat. Some people tell me there 
is a greater loss in separating when 
cream is toe thick.” 

Most creamery butter-makers prefer 
a cream testing from 30 to 40 per cent 
butter-fat, and this probably is about 
the ideal under ordinary farm condi- 


tions. We believe our correspondent’s 
cream, Which is more than half fat, is 
a little too rich for real accurate skim- 


ming unless he always has separating 
conditions exactly right, which is al- 
most impossible on most farms. For 
this reason we advise him to open his 
cream screw so that his separator will 
deliver a cream averaging around 35 
per cent fat. 

The great tendency of most farmers 
is to skim cream too thin. Much of 
the cream delivered will not test more 
than 20 per cent fat. Butter-makers 
do not like cream this weak. It takes 
up more vat room at the creamery, and 
adds to the expense of refrigeration, 
ripening and churning. Besides, they 
can not make so high a quality of but- 
ter from cream so thin. When a thin 
cream is skimmed, the farmer gives 


up too much skim-milk, which he 
should keep at home to feed, and he 
Inust pay transportation charges on a 


surplus bulk. Two cans of 20 per cent 
eam might just as well be condensed 
into one can of 40 per cent cream. It 


will be best for the butter-maker, and 
to the advantage of the farmer to do 
this. 

A moderately heavy cream can be 
advantage 


handled to better on the 





creameries that paid 42 cents made 
about seven times as much. Many co- 
operative creameries making from 200 
to 300 pounds of butter a day, paid 
from 37 to 39 cents a pound for butter- 
fat. Farmers who shipped cream got on 
an average about 35 cents a pound. 

Many codéperative creameries that 
are struggling along with only half a 
business could do well if they got all 
the cream produced in the community. 
It must be remembered that a coépera- 
tive creamery, to pay the top price, 
must have at least a certain amount of 
business. The creameries that paid 42 
cents a pound for butter-fat during 
March were buying large amounts ev- 
ery day. One hundred farmers in any 
community, with seven to ten cows 
each, can have such a creamery in 
their community if they will work to- 
gether.—A. J. McGuire, Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural College. 


What the Oid Red Cow Thought 





The old cow walked by. the dairy shed, 
And she said, in her ruminant way: 
“I’m feeling about as fine as silk; 

But I'd like a drink of my own good milk.”’ 
And, looking anew, she presently saw 
A pail that was standing beside the door; 
It was buttermilk, about two days old, 
jut the aged bovine » hadn’t been told 

So she only remarked: “It’s mean to bilk 


An industrious cow of her own good milk.” 


And she took a drink, and she looked sur- 
prised, 

And she walked away, and that cow sur- 
mised 

She surmised about half-way down the 
lane; 

And she said, with astonishment, mixed 
with } 

To judge by the flavor of that there milk, 

I can't be eling as fine as silk; 


, 
i 
I must be bilious I bet a hat 
When I get to giving down milk like 
that.” 
—Anonymous. 





ACME— | 


machines are all the name means~* 


No other Corn 
Binder has the 
great strength 







This Corn Binder operates with ease—it runs 
quietly and does its work in a certain depend« 
able fashion. The Acme cuts, elevates and 
binds the corn in Its natural vertical position— 
it gives the results you want. 

The Acme machine has ‘so many new and 
novel features that you should get our catalog 
—study over what we have to say—you'll come 
to the conclusion that there’s only ONE real 
Corn Binder and that is the ACME. 
the CATALOG TODAY. 


ACME Harvesting Machine Co. 2s 


_ Dept. D = PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
4 Mnfrs. of Harvesting Machines and Hay Tools 


Jse any injector, but Cutter’s best. 


The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 

Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 





LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackieg Pills. Low- 
eetoed, fresh, reliable; preferred by 

Vestern stockmen, because they 
aralont where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet’ and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 
oe dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 





Ws AVES Cured or Money Back—Bal rd’s 
Heave Remedy is Guaranteed.” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 


Alfalfa #6. Sweet Clovers8. Farms 
for sale and rent on crop payments, 
J. MULHALL, 


Sloux City, lowa 















Buy early and 
Save money. 


Guaranteed \]% 
for life of machine. 





and state if you intend to buy this 
will save you money. 


ROSS Si Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


Double the rose ied with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 


» We make Gilo Fillers of extra large capac- 

ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. These machines are 8 ecially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H. P. 


Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 


Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
year. Early orders 


E. W. Ross Co., Box 166, Springficld, Ohlo 


The 
WESTERN SILO CO. . OES — {OWA _ Western —— Sao 





Write for, 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department {fs for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tosthdy 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 





























Predicting Corn Prices From the 
Rainfall 


knows what the corn 
crop will be this year. In Chicago, the 
speculators are betting that corn will 
sell for about 61 cents next December. 
I;very spell of dry, hot weather that 
comes along during the next two 
months will scare these speculators. 
They are wise men, and know what 
makes the corn crop as well or better 
than any farmer. Every morning they 
read the rainfall reports of the entire 
corn belt. If all the corn belt is aver- 
aging three-fourths of an inch of rain 
every week, and the weather is warm, 
but not too warm, the bets on the De- 
cember price of corn will not change 
much. If the rainfall is very heavy, 
and the weather is cool, like last year, 
the December price will not change 
much, But suppose we have nice, 
warm weather, with about an inch of 
rain every week over the entire corn 
belt. In 1912, we had just that kind 
of weather during July and August. 
Prices started July lst at 63 cents for 
December corn, but nice weather kept 
coming, and by the middle of July, the 
bet for December corn was 57 cents. 
During the last half of July, the weekly 

iinfall averaged just a little under an 
inch, and the speculators were afraid 
to lower the price dny further. But 
August brought good rains, and 
price went down to 54 cents, and final- 
ly. in December, the actual price was 


No one yet 


about 48 cents. The speculators had 
fuiled to realize just how good the crop 
was, and had not lowered the prices 
encugh 

In 1914, our last dry year, every- 
thing looked fine up tiil the 7th of 
July, at which time the speculators 
wire guessing on 54-eent corn in De- 
cember. But on the 8th, a hot, dry 
spcoll began. During the week ending 


rainfall 
inch, 


the corn belt 
one-third of an 


aver- 


Ju'y 16th, 
{ and 


i about 


b egan, and combined with drouth 
o send prices up to 638 cents. 

let's watch the corn belt rainfall 
this particular year, and see how corn 
prices respond. In the back part of 
the paper each week, under the head- 
ing “Corn Belt Rainfall,” will be pub- 
lished the amount of rainfall in inches 
for the corn belt. When this weekly 
rainfall goes under .7 of an inch, you 
ay expect some damage to the corn 
crop, and a probable rise in price of 
corn next December. If this weekly 
rainfall is over an inch, but the weath- 
er is warm, the corn crop should come 
along finely, and the price of Decem- 
ber corn should fall. 

And why am I telling you this? Sim- 
ply so you will realize what a broad 
business farming is. Some day the 
farmers may get a broad enough oule 
lock so that they can fix the prices 
th mselves. But just now the specu- 
la‘ors keep in such close touch with 
the situation, and the farmers are in 
such poor touch, that the speculators 
do a much better job of making cor- 
rect prices in advance than the farm- 


the corn price had raised from 54 to 57 
( ;; A good rain came July 17th, and 
yp! 3 he le 1 steady for a week. During 
t st week of July, the European 
\ 
t 


er The only difficulty is that the 
speculators sometimes “go crazy” and 
shove prices much higher or much 
lower than the rainfall or anything 
else actually justifies. Some day the 
far;ners may learn to grasp their busi- 
ness in a broad way, and do away with . 


the speculative functions of the Chi- 
cazo Board of Trade. 





Making Rope Waterproof 


An Towa correspondent writes: 


have sixty feet of half-inch rope 
Which [ use on my corn elevator. I 
Would like to know if there is some 


Preparation in which I can dip the rope 
to make it proof against water, so that 
It will last longer. 

Our correspondent can make his rope 
Waterproof by dipping it in creosote, 
but it will also make it rather unpleas- 


the 











ant to handle. The creosote should not 
be too hot. Rope, when properly taken 
care of, usually lasts long enough with- 
out any treatment. As soon as our Cor- 
respondent is thru using his elevator, 
he should remove the rope and put it 
some place where it will not be exposed 
to the weather. However, if he wants 
to leave it on the elevator, he can 
make it practically impervious to wa- 
ter by dipping it in the preparation 
suggested. 





Hogs Blistered on Rape 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have seventy head of spring shotes 
which were looking and doing extra 
well until about three weeks ago, when 
I turned them on rape about twelve 
inches high. I thought that I was go- 
ing to be able to make some early hogs 
on rape, corn and water, but today they 
look very bad, being cracked open on 
the back and along the sides. Their 
ears are swollen and turned back dou- 
ble. In some cases the ears are stiff, 
as tho they would break off. These 
are red hogs. Will they come thru all 
right? Shall I take them off the rape? 
I was thinking of spraying them with 
oil of some sort.” 

Hogs often blister on 
or any other rank pasture. 
is found mostly in white hogs and only 
rarely in red or black hogs. We have 
seen Hampshirés which were all right 
except for the white belt, which blis- 


rape, alfalfa 
The trouble 


tered. At the Iowa station, they found 
that the hogs which received a little 
meat meal or tankage in connection 


with their corn were less likely to blis- 


ter than those which received corn 
alone. 
The trouble often makes hogs look 


bad for a time, but is not generally so 
serious as our correspondent’s letter 
would indicate. The common treatment 
is to grease the hogs with carbolated 
vaseline, sulphur ointment, a mixture 
of sulphur and lard, zine oxide oint- 
ment, or Goulard’s extract. Occasion- 
ally the sulphur ointments seem to in- 
crease the irritation, and in such cases 
it is wise to follow with the zine oxide 
ointment. We would be glad to have 
any of our readers to report their ex- 
perience with this rather common 
trouble. 

Should these seriously affected hogs 
be taken off the rape? Possibly it 
would be wise to do so for a short time. 
But we do not like to see good rape 
pasture go to waste, and advise our 
correspondent to make every effort to 
adapt these pigs to it. 





Growing Buckwheat 


Buckwheat is at present grown in 
this country almost wholly in the 
states east of the Mississippi river and 
north of the cotton belt. About seven- 
tenths of the crop is sown in the two 
states of New York and Pennsylvania, 
‘but it is important in several other 


States, principal among which are 
Michigan, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Ohio. In the more 


northern states, buckwheat can be 
sown over practically the entire area 
without reference to elevation, but 
farther south it is confined to the up- 
lands and mountainous sections. 

Buckwheat should be sown on land 
prepared as for corn. It is an excel- 
lent crop to sow where corn has been 
planted, but where a stand has not 
been secured. Best results are ob- 
tained where the land is plowed early 
and is well prepared, but fairly good 
results may be obtained by sowing im- 
mediately after plowing and harrowing. 

Buckwheat should generally be seed- 
ed at the rate of three or four pecks 
per acre. If the soil is fertile and a 
drill is used, and if the seed is of good 
Vitality, as little as two pecks may be 
sufficient. As much as five pecks are 
sometimes sown. It is best to use a 
grain drill, but this is not essential, as 
the seed may be broadcasted and har- 
rowed in with satisfactory results. It 
should be sown from one-fifth of an 
inch to two inches deep, depending on 
the condition of the soil. 

There probably is no other crop that 
will produce better on infertile, poorly 
tilled lands than will buckwheat. It is 
well suited to light, well-drained soils, 
such as sandy loams, and to the silt- 
loam soils. It needs but little lime, 
growing well in acid soils without lime, 
where alfalfa and red clover would not 
succeed. When the soil is poor, it is 
profitable to use fertilizer, but where 
good wheat or corn crops can be pro- 
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duced without fertilizer, it is unneces- 
sary for the buckwheat crop. On the 
poorest hill land, a small application of 
nitrogen and phosphorus is advisable, 
but generally nitrogen is not needed. 
The plant responds very readily to ap- 
plications of phosphates, however. Low 
grade fertilizers containing phosphorus 
and a small amount of potassium may 
be used to advantage on the crop where 
the land is poor. 


Three varieties of buckwheat are 
commonly grown in the United States 
—Japanese, Silver Hull and Common 
Gray, the first two being most gener- 
ally used. Japanese has a large, dark- 
colored seed, while the Silver Hull has 
a smaller seed, glossy or silvery in ap- 
pearance. These two varieties are of 
about equal value, when yields are 
considered. 

Buckwheat is very sensitive to cold, 
and is killed by the first heavy frost. 
It fills best in cool weather, however 
and so the sowings are deferred to al- 
low only time for the crop to mature 
before frost occurs. Under the most 
favorable conditions, a buckwheat crop 
will mature in ten weeks, but the aver- 
age time is about twelve weeks. When 
seeded the last week in June or the 
first week in July, in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and about a week earli- 
er in Michigan and Wisconsin? it is 
most likely to escape injury from hot 
weather, which, with drying winds and 
hot nights, causes the flowers to blast 
and fail to produce seed. The seeding 
time for any locality is determined 
fairly accurately by allowing it a peri- 
od of twelve weeks for growth before 
the first killing frost is expected. 

The farmer does not need expensive 





machinery for harvesting the buck- 
wheat crop. An old-fashioned cradle, 
altho it requires hard labor, does the | 
} 


harvesting well. The drop reaper, how- 
ever, is one of the most astisfactory 
machines for harvesting. Many farm- 
ers use the ordinary binder, which 
practice is advisable where it can be 
tollowed. Cutting is begun as soon as 
the first lot of blossoms have disap- 
peared, or often just before the first 
frost is expected. Buckwheat will ma- 
ture its seed in a few days, if, after 
cutting, the crop is left in loose bun- 
dles where they are dropped from the 
cradle 6r reaper. It should then be set 
up in small shocks and tied near the 
top with some strands of straw bent 
upward from the sides of the shock. 
The cut buckwheat is usually left in 
the field in the shocks until threshing 
time, when it is drawn in and threshed 
either with the flail or by machinery. 
The farmer need generally have no 
fear of this crop being damaged by 
either insect enemies or fungous dis- 
eases, as the buckwheat plant is but 
little affected by either of these. It is 
an excellent crop for destroying weeds 
and for renovating and putting the soil 
in a fine, mellow condition.—United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Volume 49 
Record has 
pedigrees of 
210,000. 


American Berkshire Record 
of the American Berkshire 
been issued. It contains the 
boars and from 205,001 to 
The price to members is $1 per volume, 
and to non-membe $2.50 per volume. The 
Frank 8S. Springer, Spring- 
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field, IU. 


WAR ATLAS. 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war n — We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 




















A June Meeting 

The Women’s Poultry Association 
discussed the forcing of pullets at their 
June meeting. The leader urged that 
whether or not the pullets should be 
forced depended on the service expect- 
ed from them. Her own plan, which 
she had found successful in a flock of 
400, was as follows: The first three 
weeks, the chicks were fed on toast, 
corn bread and boiled eggs. 

“Would you advise baking corn bread 
if you were running eight incubators 
and rearing a thousand chickens?” in- 
quired a lady who does commercial 
hatching. 

“IT would advise it,” was the answer; 
“but I don’t suppose I would do it. I 
think nothing sets a chick on its legs 
better than baked corn bread.” 

After the chicks have passed these 
first weeks, this lady feeds them the 
same ration as she feeds the laying 
hens. A mash of bran and beef scraps | 
(dry) is kept before them all the time, 
and also a box of grit and oyster shell. 
They are given straw to scratch in, 





and have the range of an orchard. The 
grain feed is corn, wheat and oats, 
about equal parts. On this ration her | 
chicks have thrived well; their little 

legs were as stout as twin pillars, and 
they tumbled over one another like 

romping boys. 

An important part of the 
she emphasized is roug 
case, alfalfa hay and “Rough- 
ness is the eliminator,” she said. “It 
gives bulk in addition to its other qual- 
ities, and the chicks can not get along | 
without it. The more protein I give in | 
the way of forcing feed—the more | 
oughness I crowd into them—lettuce, 
weeds, anything green which they will 
eat. | have even cooked tough aspara- 
gus for them.” 

She coaxes them to eat all they will 
of the best of sound grains, and claims 
that under this treatment an April- 
hatched pullet should lay in October, 
and if it were not laying by November, 
she would dispose of it. January is her 
best month for eggs, altho December 
is good, and February and March are 
about the same as January. The pul- 
lets are crowded for the first laying 
year—from the time they begin to lay 
until they start the moult. The best 
birds are selected for breeders: the 
rest are marketed about the middle of 
June. 

‘When I force my pullets, they lay 
all thru the summer,” a member said. | 

“My pullets are laying when I sell 
them,” the leader answered; “but not 
so well; and I can not afford to feed 
them thru the summer, and sell them 
for less money in November or earlier, 
than I can get in June, when I have 
chicks coming on that need room.” 

“T can not afford to lose the summer 
eges,” the interrupter asserted, firmly. 

“Count up what they cost you; esti- 
mate the decreased market value, the 
cost of summer feed, the crowding of 
the young stock, and see if you don’t 
pay too much for those eggs,” was the 
answer. 

Only two-year-old hens are used for 
breeders, and these are the only mated 
birds on the place. The pullets each 
year are forced; the best layers of the 
best types are saved for breeders. 

The question of comparative values 
and cost of milk and beef scraps were 
brought up. It developed that the cost 
of milk varied greatly. One lady gets 
good buttermilk at a price of 25 cents 
for ten gallons, hauling it from a 
creamery. Another lady was asked a 
doliar for ten gallons, by a dairyman 
who has customers for his buttermilk. 
A third has a market for all her sweet 


hness. In this 


| 
i 
ration that | 
beets. 


milk at 28 cents a gallon, and a fourth 
was feeding a pure-bred calf. The 
variation in the price of milk about 


Des Moines is typic 
in the price of feeds in different local- 
ities generally. This is why it is im- 
practical to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules about feeds and rations. Feeding 
chickens is much like feeding peovle 

they may be well fed on many diifer- 
ent rations. The best ration is one 
that promotes growth and egg produc- 
tion at the least expense. If we have 
sound, sweet grains, and cleanly sur- | 
roundings, no one can mix a ration as | 
well for our flock as ourselves. ' 


al of the variation 


Many a time we have had lettuce 
which would have been wasted had we 
not fed it-to the chicks. The breeder 
who had to buy lettuce to feed would 
have paid out a good share of his prof- 
its in providing what clover hay, alfal- 
fa, dandelions or onion tops would have 
practically supplied. 

The Woman’s Poultry Association, 
which meets once a month to discuss 
practical subjects, is especially valu- 
able in bringing out the views and ex- 
periences of different breeders. We 
always find exceptions to what have 
been considered hard-and-fast rules, 
until, for ourselves, we are about ready 
to believe we do not have any positive 
knowledge about chickens. Always 
something comes to upset hoary tradi- 
tions. The exception which proved the 
rule at this meeting was a matronly 
White Wyandotte hen of four years, 
with a brood of eight chickens, hatched 
from her own eggs, after she had been 
laying from fifteen to twenty eggs per 
month for several months. From thir- 
teen eggs, she hatched nine chicks, and 
lost one. 

A five-year-old hen was in a first 
prize breeding pen of our own last 
year; but she was not laying, and her 
eggs for three years had not been fer- 
tile. As the champion bird of the show 
in a show of 1,500 birds, we kept hop- 
ing to rear sons and daughters, but we 
have few of her own chicks, despite 
the time we kept her. 


Value of Meat and Fish Scraps 
and Skim-Milk for Laying 

Pullets 

University 


Purdue experiment 


has been 


The 


station conducting some ex- 


periments on this question, and we re- 


produce a part of the report here- 


with: 

“Experimental investigation of the 
feeding value of meat scraps, fish 
scraps and skim-milk for poultry was 
inaugurated in the fall of 1910, and 
continued for four years. 

“The object of the experiment was to 
find the feeding values of the three 
above-named feeds as a source of pro- 
tein in a laying ration for poultry. Meat 
scrap is well known as a poultry feed, 
and every farmer has skim-milk, but 


fish scrap is not widely used in the 
middle west. None of these three feeds 
are commonly found in the poultry 


rations of the farm flocks of Indiana. 


“The variety of chickens used was 
the Single Comb White Leghorn, it be- 
ing of a well-known laying breed. 


Flocks of twenty-five and thirty April- 
hatched pullets were used in each test, 
and, with the exception of the first 
vear, were raised on the Purdue farm. 
Two or three males were used in each 
flock, but alternated from pen to pen, 
to prevent any undue influence in the 
hatchability of eggs by any one male. 
All the birds were trap-nested, and the 
traps were examined four times daily. 
The houses were kept in a cleanly con- 
dition, and every care given to keep 
the pullets in good physical condition 


and health. 

“The houses used were 10x12 feet, 
and each flock had a cultivated yard 
120x150 feet, planted to young fruit 


trees and corn. Rye was used as a cov- 
er crop in the fall. Similarity of en- 
vironment and care was possible in 


every respect. 

‘The rations used were simple, and 
are easily obtainable on most Indiana 
farms. The rations for the four pens 


were as follows: 

“No. 1—Meat Serap Pen—10 pounds 
of corn, 10 pounds of wheat, 5 pounds 
of oats, 5 pounds of bran, 5 pounds of 
shorts, 3.5 pounds of meat scrap. 

“No. 2—Fish Scrap Pen—10 pounds 
of corn, 10 pounds of wheat, 5 pounds 
of oats, 5 pounds of bran, 5 pounds of 
f pounds of fish serap. 

Skim-milk Pen—-10 pounds 
of corn, 10 pounds of wheat, 5 pounds 
of oats, 5 pounds of bran, 5 pounds of 
shorts, 50 pounds of skim-milk. 

“No. 4—Check Pen—10 pounds of 
inds of wheat, 5 pounds of 


bran, 5 pounds of 


shorts, 3 


“wo. 3 


corn, 10 pou 
oats, 5 pounds of 
shorts. 

“The grains mixed and fed by 
scattering rather lightly in the straw 
litter in the morning, and all the birds 
would eat up clean at night. This 
meant that about one-third of the grain 
ration was fed in the morning and two- 
thirds at night. The bran and shorts 
were mixed and kept in an open hop- 
per before the birds at all times. The 
milk wa 
of water. 


were 


s fed in an open pan in place 
The meat scrap and fish 


feet, 








scrap were mixed with the bran and 
shorts. The total food consumed in 
any given period was always made up 
of feeds in the above proportions. Thus 
the ration was always properly bal- 
anced. The corn in the grain ration 
was reduced in the hot summer months 
and one pound of oil meal was added in 
the fall during the moulting season. 
Grit and oyster shell were always be- 
fore the birds. 

“It will be noted from these rations 
that they were all similar in every re- 
spect except in the meat food factors. 
The stock, environment and methods 
of management were the same, and 
therefore any difference in egg produc- 
tion between any of the above pens 
must be due to the difference in the 
ration. 

“The different 
conducted between 
dates: Experiment No. 
1910, to November 30, 1911; Experi- 
ment No. 2, December 1, 1911, to No- 
vember 30, 1912; Experiment No. 3, 
January 4, 1913, to January 3, 1914; 
Experiment No. 4, November 17, 1913, 
to November 16, 1914. 

“Pen No. 1 was fed in Experiments 
Nos. 1 and 2; Pen No. 2 was fed in Ex- 
periments Nos. 3 and 4, and Pens Nos. 


experiments were 
the following 
1, December 1, 


3 and 4 were fed in all four experi- 
ments. Each year’s results were so 


similar to the following or preceding 
ones that the figures are considered 
quite conclusive. 

“In summarizing the experiments, 
the following conclusions have been 
reached: 

“When 
slightly 
uary. 

“The feeding value of 
for Leghorn pullets was $23.92 per 
ewt.; of fish scrap, was $27.65 per 
cwt.; of skim-milk, was $2.04 per ecwt. 

“The meat scrap pen averaged 135 
eggs per Aggans t; the fish scrap pen ay- 
eraged 128 eggs per pullet; the skim- 
milk pen averaged 135.4 eggs per pul- 
let, and the no meat food pen averaged 
32.5 eggs per pullet. 

“The amount of dry matter required 
to produce one pound of eggs in the 
meat scrap pen was 38.7 pounds; in the 
fish scrap pen was 4.02 pounds; in the 
-milk pen was 38.7 pounds, and in 
the no meat food pen was 13.53 pounds. 

“It cost $1 to feed a Leghorn pullet 
one year, 


laid 
Jan- 


fed skim-milk, 
better in 


pullets 
December and 


meat scrap 








skim 


“It cost an average of 8.5 cents to 
produce one dozen eggs in the meat 
scrap pen; 9.7 cents in the fish scrap 


pen; 9.7 cents in the skim-milk pen. 
“It cost less to feed a pullet when 
not fed meat scrap, fish scrap or skim- 


mix, but it cost more to produce a doz- 
en eggs. 

Hi Me at scrap, fish scrap or skim-milk 
greatly increases the efficiency of the 
grain and dry mash feed. 

“Meat scrap produced slightly bet- 
ter fertility and hatchability of eggs 


than did the fish scrap or skim-milk. 

“Birds fed neither skim-milk nor 
meat scrap produced the best average 
fertility, and in two experiments were 
the best hatchers. 

“The profit in the meat scrap pen 
was $1.55; in the fish scrap pen, $1.56, 
and in the skim-milk pen, $1.62 

“Birds receiving neither meat scrap, 
fish scrap nor skim milk were kept at 
a loss. 

“At 30 cents per cwt., skim-milk is 
slightly more expensive to feed than 
meat scrap at $2.50 per ewt. 

“All heavy layers do not moult late. 

“Leghorn pullets produced about 21 
pounds of manure at night a year. 

“The highest laying pullet laid 197 


eges, and was found in the skim-milk 
pei. The poorest layer produced six 
eggs, and was found in the no meat 


food pen. 





Handle the Pullets 

Handle the 
formed 
market 


market de- 
they 
Crooked backs, hip joints 
height, crooked toes, long 
combs with side springs, duck 
off-colored eyes, and a pronounced 
tendency to off-colored feathers, can 
not readily be detected without hand- 
ling the birds. It is well to sew a band 


and 


soon as 


chicks, 
birds as are of 
size. 
of unequal 


beaks, 


of red flannel, or mark with colored 
paint, the legs of birds destined for the 
early market A dab of paint on the 


wing bow is also good. Let these birds 
run with the others till about the size 
needed, and then pen and fatten. Many 
a sale can be made at the door if the 
chicks are cooped and ready. Keep 
them free from lice and growing every 
day, but get rid of them quickly. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow ail seams. 10cents each. postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and ehildren, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest iesue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on em broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing bow stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7824—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 


sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Linen, gingham or 
calico can be used for this garment. 

No, 7882—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Any 
of the pretty striped materials can be 
used in making this waist. 

No, 7844—Ladies’ §kirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 82 inches waist measure. This skirt 
is cut in one piece and is box-pleated. 

No. 7424—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. Long or short 
sleeves may be used, and the skirt has 
four gores , 

No, 7830—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10 and 12 vears. The dress has a pleate 


ed skirt and long or short sleeves. 

patterns will be sent to 
Pattern Departiment 
receipt of ten cents for 


The above 
any address, by the 
of this paper, on 
each. 





POULTRY. 


eee 


R.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively for five years. Ideal size and shape; 


good, deep rich red; tine winter layers kges 
selected, Prices $4.00 per 100, 2.25 per 50, €1.50 per 
30, 75c per 15. Order from this advertisement. 


A. B. HE ATH, 


S.C. R.1. REDS | 


Poe wt v rite for circular 
L, Renwick, Humboldt C 0; 


New ell, Lowa lowa 








lowa 


SINGLE COMB BROWN “arn 





eges for 
50, #2 00; 





hatching— sv 50; 
J.G ARDNE R. Russell, lowa. 
. Comb ‘Brow n “Leghorn CERS, 15 75e 

13. J. A, Pe nn, Alta, lowa 


100, #4.00. S. 


50-$2, 











gs, €1.25 per 30, 
lowa 


QIN iLE Comb Brow n Leghorn eg 
N $3.00 per 100 Asa Anderson, New London, 
ate + from §, ¢ 15-$1.00, 100-45.00, 

ae 


Simon, 


Br iff Oxomnpion me 
E aigle Grove, lowa. 








] UFF Orpington eREs, 81,00 setting » prepaid; hens, 
#1.50 each, Mrs. J.’A. Pag re,, Adrian, Mo. 
ie and Red ea 


Rove E ¢ omb R ods 
each; M. B. turkey 
: He rr, Ainsworth, low! a. 





Mrs. Bei 


W HITE Wyan aaites prize winning stock—great 
winter layers. Eggs, $1 OO per 15; 4e¢ each for 50 


Ormore. Fred Van Antwery » Lobrvilie, 1 ows 





$15 Thompson 
Coon, 


Na ARLINGR Peer Lone 
cock and ten hens, $15 Grace 


DOGS. 









JEDIGREED Collie 
choice 7 mo. old male 


females. G.G HE ALY, 


Shepherd and Collie Pups For Sale 


Price 25.00 Duane Meineche, R % lowa 


Females, #5; two 


ups 
also older 


at $15 each; 
Muscatine, lowa. _ 


Jamaica, 


FOR SALE STAG HOUND PUPS from good 
runners and killers, 15.00 per pair. 
T. P. ROYAL, Nevada, lowa. 
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A Stand of Clover and Alfalfa 


When Roscoe Blinks, of Linn county, 
Jowa, told A. G. Thurman, the county’s 
agricultural agent, that he never had 
been able to get a satisfactory stand of 
clover, Mr. Thurman suspected that 
the soil was sour. On looking over the 
field which Mr. Blinks was intending 
to seed down, the county agent found 


a rather sandy loam, and it did not ap- | 


pear to contain much humus. A small 
sample was taken to Mr. Thurman’s 
office, and he found it decidedly sour. 
This happened early in the season of 
1915. 

The next time Mr. Thurman passed 
this farm, he drove in and offered sug- 
gestions as to the management of this 
field. He advised Mr. Blinks to give 
it a liberal dressing of manure, and to 
lime it at the rate of about three tons 
to the acre. The man had little faith 
in the lime, but he decided to try it, 


and he also covered the field with 
manure, 
As the county agent and Mr. Blinks 


were looking over this eighteen-acre 
field, where there is a beautiful stand 
of clover this year, the latter said he 
had become convinced of the fact that 
“his farm needed lime, and that his for- 
mer failures were largely if not entire- 
ly due to a deficiency of lime. Mr. 
Blinks is only one of many in Linn 
county who have been unable to get 
stands of clover, and in each case the 
soil seems to be sour. Because of these 
demonstrations where neighbor farm- 
ers can see the results, many of them 
are buying lime this year, and they 
have confidence that in the future their 
clover stands will be more worth while. 

One of the prettiest stands of alfalfa 
to be found in Iowa also is a feature of 
Mr. links’ farm. It was treated prac- 
tically the same as the eighteen-acre 
clover field, with manure and crushed 
lime at the rate of three tons to the 
acr« Every foot of the field is send- 
ing up uniform alfalfa plants, and al- 
tho it was seeded only a year ago, the 
first crop, which was cut on June Ist, 
gave a yield of about two tons to the 
acre 

Mr. Blinks is enthusiastic about a 
combination of alfalfa and silage for 
he baby beeves which hé raises, and 
he is enlarging his acreage of the for- 
mer and planning to build additional 
silo capacity. His present silo is a 
hollow block 14x40, with four feet of 
it in the ground. The next one he 
builds will be 16x40, and it also will be 
sunk in the ground for about four feet. 
An addition to the barn is under con- 
struction, and this will include more 
storage room for alfalfa. 

Plans are being made to reduce the 
acrease: now devoted to pasture, and to 
do more hand feeding with the silage 
and alfalfa. In this way, it is hoped to 
increase the carrying capacity of the 
farm, and to get greater acre dividends 
than is possible with high-priced land 
in pasture. 





Country Club Proposition 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to an inquiry from one of 
your subscribers, for information con- 
cerning a community meeting place for 
church and social affairs, I believe that 
I can offer the needed information. 

About three years ago, two of the 


| 
| 


| 








built in such a community as your cor- 
respondent describes, and should be 
managed by a board of control, con- 
sisting of three to five members, tak- 
ing care’ to have all of the different 
church factions represented on that 
board, and all meetings, both social 
and religious, should be approved by 
this board. 

The amount of funds necessary to 
build such a hall might look extrava- 
gant, but in a community of two hun- 
dred or more, the financing of the en- 
terprise ought to come easy, unless the 
community is made up of a lot of 
“tight wads.” In that even, the plea- 
sure and education of the young folks 
is entirely lost sight of, and the result 
will be that they will seek other asso- 
ciations in towns or cities already pro- 
vided with entertainment. 

M. W. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 


FITZ. 





Likes Sorghum for Forage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our experience has been satisfactory 
in raising and feeding sorghum. Last 
season we raised sixty acres of Early 
Amber, and fed the entire crop during 
the winter. We seldom feed sorghum 
in a rack, but usually on the sod or in 
the field. 

Hogs, cattle and horses appreciate 
the feed. It will grow and mature on 
soil that will not grow a crop of corn 
or millet. Sudan grass has not been 
grown much in Holt county, and I am 
informed that so far the growing of it 
is not satisfactory. My experience is 
that sorghum is more satisfactory than 





AT LAST—A SELF- CLEANING CURRY- COMB 


stroke. 


75 cents. 
10 days. 





Here it is—the Automatic. 
Works easier does the work better. 
and durably made. 
ordinary combs. 
Send postal order, bank draft or stamps. 
If you do not find it all we say we will refund your money. 
We know it will please you. 7 


AUTOMATIC CLEANER CURRY-COMB CO. 
319 East Sixth St., 


Tbrows out the bair and dirt at each 
Very simple, strong 

Nothing to get out of order, Worth a dozen 
Regular price, $1.00; special introductory offer, 
Use the comb 


Write us today. 


DES MOINES, 1I0WA 





either millet or kafir corn, altho kafir 
grows well here. We use a lister in 
drilling it. 

We cut it with a corn binder, before 
frost. Some feed out of the shock, 
while others stack, which seems to be 
the better way. We can highly recom- 
mend the feeding and growing of sor- 
ghum, especially in a semi-arid country 
where the soil is light and sandy. It 
is easily cultivated, interfering but lit- 
tle with corn cultivation. We laid the 
sorghum by with a harrow, sowing rye 
broadcast at the same time. It is a 
good stand, and the prospect for a crop 


is good. 
ALEX. R. WERTZ. 
Holt County, Nebraska. * 





Cutting Posts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue, | noticed an inquiry 
as to the best time to cut fence posts, 
and you say the time to cut them is 
when you have the time. I beg to dif- 
fer with you in this. 1 put in a cross 
fence a few years ago. I cut willow 
posts in the spring, shortly after the 
sap was up. In five years, not one of 
these was standing; all had rotted off. 
I talked to an old friend of mine about 
this, and he said that was always the 





MACHINERY COST 


Machines make money for you when 
they are in use; they cost you money 
when they stand idle. 

A machine makes the greatest pos- 
sible profit for its owner when it is 
used continuously in profitable work 
till it is worn out. Then it is really 
worn out—it does not rot or rust out. 

The average farm implement is only 
about half worn out by use alone. The 
rest of the wear is due to rust and 
decay. 

Acres count in the life of a machine, 


| not years. 





members of the Methodist Church of | 


Manson conceived the idea that a so- | 


cial organization for the adults of the 
church was needed. Their proposition 
to organize such an organization was 
heartily responded to, and ‘the first 
meeting 
Persons, who brought with them well- 
filled baskets, providing a splendid six 
o'clock dinner. At that meeting, a 
committee was appointed to draft a 
Constitution, which with afew changes, 
was adopted, and the Social Union 
evening dinner, once a month, is now 
attended by from 200 to 225 people, and 
is the chief socia! event of the church 
and its friends. 

The membership became too large 
for the rented hall, and some time over 
4 year ago, plans were begun for the 
frection of a hall, which was complet- 
ed in October, 1915, at a cost of about 
$10,000, and in size is 30x90 feet, pro- 
Viding a gymnasium 30x62, kitchen, 
and a parlor on the upper floor. The 
&ymnasium is provided with portable 
chairs, and used for the auditorium 
When the congregation is larger than 

© parlor will accommodate. 

Such a hall as this should easily be 


was attended by some sixty | 


These are some of the striking facts 
about machinery emphasized by a re- 
cent study conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
results of which have been published 





year costs its owner 36 cents per acre, 
while the mower that covers 53 acres 
anually costs but 10 cents per acre cut. 

Of the implements studied, the walk- 
ing plow shows the longest life in days 
of service, 224 days out of a total life of 
twelve years, while the two-row corn 
planter shows the shortest life in days 
of service, nine days out of eleven 
years, or about nine-tenths of a day per 
year. The cost of the walking plow 
was less than 10 cents per acre, mostly 
for repairs, while the cost of the two- 
row corn planter was 80 cents per acre 
—mostly “replacement cost,” or the 
amount charged against the implement 
each year toward getting a new one 
when it is scrapped. 

The relation between acres covered 
per year and the cost per acre is 


AVERAGE SERVICE RENDERED BY FARM IMPLEMENTS, AND AVERAGE 
MACHINERY COST PER ACRE. 
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| Walking plow .. ...... 19.2, 224/11.7/32.9| 384.9/$0.0 26 '$0.010|$0.062/$0.098) #0 00 
SUG: DLOW iicicresisisieta.n sce |14.7/119] 8.1/30.9| 250.3) .170! .046) .069) .285) 42.50 
Spring-tooth harrow ....| 6.6) 73/11.0/71.1] 782.1! .023) .007| .011) .041) 17.50 
Spike-tooth harrow ..... 3.1) 43/14.0/48.3) 676.2! .016/ .007; .007) .030) 10.50 
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as Bulletin No. 338, “The Machinery 
Cost of Farm Operations in Western 
New York.” 

It was found that the cost per acre 
covered is the rea} measure of the 
value of the service given by an im- 
plement, and that. on the average, the 
more acres covered per year, the more 
profitable it proves to its owner. For 
example, it was found that for the ter- 
ritory of western New York surveyed, 
the mower that covers but 14 acres per 





brought out strikingly in the table 
published herewith, which embodies a 
summary of the more important facts 
brought out by this study. It should 
be borne in mind, in referring to this 
table, that the averages shown are 
based on data collected from a specific 
territory of western New York, where 
the land is rolling and the soil is rath- 
er heavy. In applying the figures in 
other localities, due allowance should 
be made for local conditions. 





Are Your Tires 
Wearing Out ? 


You can get 2,000 to 4,000 
miles more service out of 
them, without blowouts, 
and at less than half the 
cost of new casings, with 


Maxatires 
MAKE ALL TIRES TROUBLE PROOF 


Maxotires are more than inner 
liners. They are rubber treaded 
inner tires. They will stand pump- 
ingup. They fit inside your used 
casings and are guaranteed not to 
over-heat. 

Maxotires will double the serv- 
ice of your tires which the manu- 
facturer guarantees, and can 
taken out and used in other cas- 
ings. They cost only 


Size 30x3 (Ford) $4.80 


Other Sizes in Proportion 
Be sure to get all the facts about 
Maxotires before you think of buy- 
ing new ones. 
Write now for more information, 
or, better still, send a trial order 
for at least one tire. 


ping PHOTO** CASING WHICH GAVE 
O00 MILES AFTER MAXOTIRE WAS PUT IN 


Des Moines Tent “Awning Co. 


yon wa Distributors DES MOINES, 1OWA 


Walnut Street 











Business is booming. Every 
thing points toa big year for » 
1917. Markets are strong and will con- 
tinue so. The farmer with a silo is better 
prepared to take advantage of our pros- 
perous conditions. 


You can get a Saginaw for filling time if you 
act quickly. ight now our factories are hum- 
ming with business. But we are prepared to 
take care of your orders. 


Of course you want a Saginaw. It’s 
the Silo with the famous Steel-Built 
construction—the silo that is known 
for its superiority in materials. Get “ 
a Saginaw and you Mt be sure of big 


The McClure Co. 
Saginaw, Mich., Cairo, Iil., Ft. Worth, 
exas, Des Moines, la. 


St. Paul, Mina. Qa” 





case with posts cut in the spring; that 
the time to cut is in late summer. 

A few years ago, I found it neces- 
sary to fence some hay stacks out in 
the field. I cut some box-elder, and 
used these green for posts. Four years 
later, I removed these posts, and they 
were apparently as sound as when [I 
put them in. These I had put in late 
in the summer. My understanding is 
that, under the same conditions, box- 
elder will last just about as long as 
willow. I think it best always to cut 


posts in late summer. 
A. A. WALKER. 





Tama County, lowa. 


Grain Weevil 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me what and how much 
to use to treat my wheat for weevil 
It is becoming infested, and I would 
like to take care of it at once.” 

Use one pound of carbon bisulphide 
for each 100 cubic feet of space to be 
fumigated. Carbon bisulphide is a 
colorless liquid with a strong odor, 
which evaporates rapidly when exposed 
to the air at a temperature of 60 or 70 
degrees. Pour the bisulphide out in 
dishes on top of the wheat, and close 
up the bin as tightly as possible. Don’t 
have a lighted match, cigar, or any- 
thing else of the kind near, for carbon 
bisulphide is even more explosive and 
inflammable than gasoline. Don’t 
breathe the fumes given off by the 
bisulphide any longer than you have 
to. If you breathe them a short time, 
they will give you a headache; but if 
you breathe them longer, they may 
cause death. After a day or two, open 
up the bin and allow it to air out. 
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Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea [| __By JULES VERNE 7 
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PART IL. 


XII—CACHALOTS AND 
WHALES. 


CHAPTER 


During the nights of the 13th and 14th 
of March, the Nautilus returned to its 
southerly course. I fancied that, when on 
a level with Cape Horn, he would turn 
the helm westward, in order to beat the 
Pacific seas, and so complete the tour of 
the world. He did nothing of the kind, 
but continued on his way to the southern 
regions. Where was he going to? To 
the pole? It was madness! I began to 
think that the Captain's temerity justi- 
fied Ned Land's fears. For some time 
past the Canadian had not spoken to me 
of his projects of flight; he was less com- 
municative, almost silent. I could see 
that this lengthened imprisonment was 
weighing upon him, and I felt that rage 
was burning within him. When he met 
the Captain, his eyes lit up with sup- 
pressed anger; and I feared that his nat- 
ural violence would lead him into some 
extreme. That day, the lith of March, 
Conseil and he came to me in my room. 
I inquired the cause of their visit. 

“A simple question to ask you, sir,’”’ 
replied the Canadian. 

Speak, Ned.” 

“How many men are there on board the 


Nautilus, do you think?” 

“I can not tell, my friend.” 

“I should say that its working does not 
require a large crew.” 

“Certainly, under existing conditions, 


ten men at most ought to be enough.” 

“Well, why should there be any more?” 

“Why?” I resilied, looking fixediy at Ned 
Land, whose meaning was easy to guess. 
*“Because,”’ I added, “if my surmises are 
correct, and if I have well understood the 
Captain's existence, the Nautilus is not 
only a vessel, it is also a place of refuge 
for those who, like its commander, have 
broken every tie upon earth.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Conseil; ‘but, in 
any case, the Nautilus can only contain a 
certain number of men. Could not you, 
sir, estimate their maximum?” 

“How, Conseil?” 

ty calculation; given the size of the 
vessel, which you know, sir, and conse- 
quently the quantity of air it contains, 
knowing also how much each man ex- 
pends at a breath, and comparing these 
results with the fact that the Nautilus is 
obliged to go to the surface every twenty- 
four hours, which means to say, strictly 
speaking, that the air contained in the 
Nautilus would suffice for 625 men for 
twenty-four hours.” 

Six hundred and twenty-five; repeat- 
ed Ned, 

But, remember,” I said, “that all of 
us, passengers, sailors and officers includ- 
ed, would not form a tenth part of that 
number.” 

Still too many for three men,” mur- 
mured Conseil. 

The Canadian shook his head, passed 
his head, passed his hand across his fore- 
head, and left the room without answer- 
ing 

Will you allow me to make one ob- 
servation, sir?’ said Conseil. ‘“‘Poor Ned 
is longing for everything that he can not 
have. His past life is always present to 
him; everything that we are forbidden, he 
regrets. His head is full of old recollec- 
tions. And we must understand him, 
What has he to do here? Nothing; he is 
not learning like you, sir; and has not 
the same taste for the beauties of the sea 
that we have. He would risk everything 
to be able to £0 once more into a tavern 
in his own country.” 


Certainly the monotony on board must 


seem intolerable to the Canadian, accus- 
tomed as he was to a life of liberty and 
activity. Events were rare which could 
rouse him to any show of spirit; but that 
day an event did happen which recalled 
the bright days of the harpooner. About 
eleven in the morning, being on the sur- 
face of the ocean, the Nautilus fell in with 
a troop of whales—an encounter which 
did not astonish me, knowing that these 
creatures, hunted to the death, had taken 


We were seated 
quiet sea. The 
those latitudes gave 


refuge in high latitudes, 
on the platform, with a 
month of October in 








us some lovely autumnal days. It was 
the Canadian—he could not be mistaken 
who signalled a whale on the eastern 
horizon. Looking attentively, one might 
see its black back ri and fall with the 
waves, five miles from the Nautilus. 

Ah! exclaimed Ned Land, f I was 
on board whaler now, such a meeting 
would give me pleasure. It is one of large 
size See with what streneth its blow- 
holes throw up columns of a d steam! 
Confound it, why am I bound to these 


steel plates?” 
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“What, Ned,” said I, ou have not for- 
gotten your old ideas of fishing?’ 

Can a whale-fisher ever forget his old 
trade, sir? Can he ever tire of the emo- 
tions caused by such a chase?” 

“You have never fished in these seas, 
Ned?” 

“Never, sir; in the northern only, and 


as much in Behring as in Davis strait.” 
“Then the southern whale is still une 
known to you. It is the Greenland whale 
you have hunted up to this time, and that 
would not risk passing thru the warm wa- 
ters of the equator. Whales are localized 


according to their kinds, in certain seas 
which they rever leave. And if one of 
these creatures went from Sehring to 
Davis strait, it must be simply because 
there is a passage from one sea to the 
other, either on the American or the Asia- 
tic side.”’ 

“In that case, as I have never fished in 
these seas, I do not know the kind of 
whale frequenting them.”’ 

“IT have told you, Ned.”’ 

“A greater reason for making their ac- 
quaintance,” said Conseil. 

“Look! Look! They approach,” cried 
the Canadian. ‘“‘They aggravate me; they 
know that I can not get at them!” 


Ned stamped his feet. His hand trem- 


bled, as he grasped an imaginary har- 
poon, 

“Are these cetacea as large as those 
of the northern seas?” asked he. 

“Very nearly, Ned.” 

“Because I have seen large whales, sir, 
measuring a hundred feet. I have even 
been told that hose of Hullamoch and Um- 
gallick, of the Aleutian Islands, are some- 
times a hundred and fifty feet long.”’ 

‘That seems to me exaggeration. These 
creatures are only balaenopterons, pro- 
vided with dorsal fins; and, like the cach- 
alots, are generally much smaller than 
the Greenland whale.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Canadian, whose 
eyes had never left the ocean, “‘they are 
coming nearer; they are in the same 
water as the Nautilus!” 

Then, returning to the conversation, he 
said: 

“You spoke of the cachalot as a small 
creature. I have heard of gigantic ones. 


is said of 


They are intelligent cetacea, It 

some that they cover themselves with sea- 
weed and fucus, and then are taken for 
islands. People encamp upon them, and 
settle there; light a fire-——" 

“And build houses,"’ said Conseil. 

“Yes, joker,’’ said Ned Land. “And one 
fine day the creature plunges, carrying 
with it all the inhabitants to the bottom 
of the sea.”’ 

“Something like the travels of Sinbad 
the Sailor,’”’ I replied, laughing. 

“Ah!” suddenly exclaimed Ned Land; 
“it is not one whale; there are ten—there 
are twenty—it is a whole troop! And 1 
not able to do anything! . Hands and feet 
tied!’’ 

“But, friend Ned,” said Conseil, ‘‘why 
do you not ask Captain Nemo’'s permis- 
sion to chase them?” 

Conseil had not finished his sentence 
when Ned Land had lowered himself thru 
the panel to seek the Captain. A few min- 


utes afterward, the two appeared togeth- 
ér on the platform. 

Captain Nemo watched the troop of ce- 
tacea playing on the waters, about a mile 


from the Nautilus. 

“They are southern whales,” said he; 
“there goes the fortune of a whole fleet 
of whalers.” 

“Well, sir,”” asked the Canadian, ‘‘can I 
not chase them, if only to remind me of 
my old trade of harpooner?” 

“And to what purpose?’ replied Cap- 
tain Nemo; ‘only to destroy! We have 


nothing to do with whale oil on board.” 

“But, continued the Canadian, ‘‘in 
the Red Sea you allowed us to follow the 
dugong.”’ 

“Then jit was to procure 
my crew. Here it would be killing for 
killing’s sake. I know that is a privilege 
reserved for man, but I do not approve of 


sir,” 


fresh meat for 


such murderous pastime. In destroying 
the southern whale (like the Greenland 
whale, an inoffensive creature), your trad- 
ers do a culpable action, Master Land. 
They have already depopulated the whole 
of Baffin’s Bay, and are annihilating a 
class of useful animals. Leave the un- 
fortunate cetacea_ alone. They have 


plenty of 
swordfish and 
bling them.’’ 

The Captain was right. The barbarous 
and inconsiderate greed of these fisher- 
men will one day cause the disappearance 
of the last whale in the ocean. Ned Land 
whistled ‘“‘Yankee Doodle” between his 


natural enemies—cachalots, 
sawfish—without your trou- 








teeth, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and turned his back upon us. But Cap- 
tain Nemo watched the troop of cetacea, 
and, addressing me, said: 

“T was right in saying that whales had 
natural enemies enough, without counting 
man. These will have plenty to do before 
long. Do you see, M. Aronnax, about 
eight miles to leeward, those blackish 
moving points?” 

“Yes, Captain,” I replied. 

“Those are cachalots—terrible animals, 
which I have sometimes met in troops of 
two or three hundred. As to those, they 
are cruel, mischievous creatures; they 
would be right in exterminating them.’ 

The Canadian turned quietly at the last 
words. 

“Well, Captain,” 
time, in the interest of the whales. 

“It is useless to expose one’s self, Pro- 
fessor. The Nautilus will disperse them. 
It is armed with a steel spur as good as 
Master Land’s harpoon, I imagine.’ 

The Canadian did not put himself out 


said he, “it is still 


enough to shrug his shoulders. Attack 
cetacea with blows of a spur! Who had 
ever heard of such a thing? 


Aronnax,” said Captain 
Nemo. ‘‘We will show you something you 
have never yet seen. We have no pity 
for these ferocious creatures. They are 
nothing but mouth and teeth.” 

Mouth and teeth! No one could better 
describe the macrocephalous' cachalot, 
which is sometimes more than seventy- 
five feet long. Its enormous head occu- 
pies one-third of its entire body. Better 


“Wait, ™M. 


armed than the whale, whose upper jaw 
is furnished only with whalebone, it is 
supplied with twenty-five large’ tusks, 
about eight inches long, cylindrical and 
conical at the top, each weighing two 
pounds. It is the upper part of this enor- 
mous head, in great cavities divided by 
cartilages, that is to be found from six 


to eight hundred pounds of that precious 


oil called spermacetti. The cachalot is a 
disagreeable creature, more tadpole than 
fish. It is badly formed, the whole of its 
left side being (if we may say it) a ‘‘fail- 
ure,”’ and being only able to see with its 
right eye. But the formidable troop was 
nearing us. They had seen the whales, 
and were preparing to attack them. One 


cachalots 
because 
than 


could judge beforehand that the 
would victorious, not only 
they better built for attack 


be 
were 


their inoffensive adversaries, but also be- 
cause they could remain longer under 
water without coming to the _ surface. 
There was only just time to go to the 
help of the whales. The Nautilus went 
under water Conseil, Ned Land and I 
took our place before the window in the 


salon, and Captain Nemo joined the pilot 


in his cage, to work his apparatus as an 
engine of destruction. Soon I felt the 
beatings of the screw quicken, and our 
speed increased. The battle between the 
cachalots and the whales had already be- 
gun when the Nautilus arrived. They 


any fear at fhe sight 
joining in the con- 
soon had to guard against 
its blows. What a battle! The Nautilus 
was nothing but a formidable harpoon, 
brandished by the hand of its captain. It 
hurled itself against the fleshy mass, 
passing thru from one part to the other, 
leaving behind it two quivering halves of 


did not at first show 
of this new monster 
flict. But they 


the animal. It could not feel the for- 
midable blows from their tails upon its 
sides, nor the shock which it produced 
itself, much more. One cachalot killed, it 
ran at the next, tacked on the spot that 
it might not miss its prey, going for- 
wards and backwards, answering to its 
helm, plunging when the cetacean dived 
into the deep waters, coming up with it 
when it returned to the surface, striking 
it front or sideways, cutting or tearing in 
all directions, and, at any pace, piercing 
it with its terrible spur. What carnage! 
What a noise on the surface of the waves! 
What sharp hissing, and what snorting 


peculiar to these enraged animals! In 
the midst of these waters, generally so 
peaceful, their tails made perfect billows. 


For one hour this wholesale massacre con- 
tinued, from which the cachalots could 
not escape. Several times, ten or twelve 
united tried to crush the Nautilus by their 
weight. From the window we could see 
their enormous mouths” studdied with 
tusks, and their formidable Ned 
Land could not contain himself; he threat- 
ened and swore at them. We could feel 
them clinging to our vessel like dogs wor- 
rying a wild boar in a copse. But the 
Nautilus, working its screw, carried them 
here and there, or to the upper levels of 
the ocean, without caring for their enor- 
mous weight, nor the powerful strain on 
the vessel. At length, the mass of cacha- 
Jots broke up, the waves became quiet, 
and I felt that we were rising to the sur- 
face. The panel opened, and we hurried 
onto the platform. The sea was covered 
with mutilated bodies. A formidable ex- 
plosion could not have divided and torn 
this fleshy mass with more violence. We 
were floating amid gigantic bodies, bluish 
on the back and white underneath, covered 
with enormous protuberances. Some ter- 
rified cachalots were flying towards the 
horizon. The waves were dyed red for 
several miles, and the Nautilus floated in 
a sea of blood. 
Captain Nemo joined us. 
“Well, Master Land?’ said he, 


eyes. 





“Well, sir,’ replied the Canadian, whose 
enthusiasm had somewhat calmed, ‘‘it ig 
a terrible spectacle, certainly. But I am 
not a butcher. I am a hunter, and I cali 
this a butchery.” 

“It is a massacre of mischievous crea- 


tures,” replied the Captain; “and the 
Nautilus is not a butcher’s knife.” 

“IT like my harpoon better,’ said the 
anadian, 

“Everyone to his own,’’ answered the 
Captain, looking fixedly at Ned Land. 

I feared he would commit some act of 


violence, which would end in sad conse- 
quences. But his anger was turned by the 
sight of a whale which the Nautilus had 
just come up with. The creature had not 


quite escaped from the cachalot’s teeth. 
I recognized the southern whale by its 
flat head, which is entirely black. Ana- 


tomically, it is distinguished from the 
white whale and the North Cape whale by 


the seven cervical vertebrae, and it hag 
two more ribs than its congeners. The 
unfortunate cetacean was lying on its 
side, riddled with holes from the bites, 
and quite dead.- From its mutilated fin 
still hung a young whale which it could 
not save from the massacre. Its open 
mouth let the water flow in and out, mur- 
muring like the waves breaking on thg 
shore. Captain Nemo steered close to 
the corpse of the creature. Two of hig 
men mounted its side, and I saw, not 


without surprise, that they were drawing 
from its breasts all the milk which they 
contained, that is to say, about two or 


three tons. The Captain offered me a cup 


of the milk, which was still warm. I 
could not help showing my repugnance to 
the drink; but he assured me that it was 


excellent, and not to be distinguished from 
cow's milk. I tasted it, and was of his 
opinion. It was a useful reserve to us, 
for in the shape of salt butter or cheese, 
it would form an agreeable variety from 
our ordinary food. From that day, I no- 
ticed with uneasiness that Ned Land's ill- 
will towards Captain Nemo _ increased, 
and T resolved to watch the Canadian’s 
gestures closely. 
(Cone cluded next week.) 
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This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquirtes, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 




















DUTY TO MAINTAIN FENCE OVER 
WATER GAP. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“There is a water gap thru that part 
of the partition fence which it is the duty 
of my neighbor to maintain, and at every 
heavy rain this gap washes out. My 
neighbor each time neglects and refuses 
to repair the fence for four or five days, 
and the stock are permitted to run back 
and forth. (1) May I lawfully take the 
stock up and charge for them? (2) If so, 
what is the legal charge, if any? (3) If 
any of my stock should go thru his sec- 
tion of the fence and be injured, or cause 
injury, who would be responsible? (4) If 
he should be responsible, what would I 
have to do to obtain damages? (5) Is a 
water gap the same as a fence’”’ 

We are not entirely clear as to the exact 
situation in this case. If what our corre- 
spondent refers to as a ‘water gap” ig 
some kind of a creek running thru the 
fence, over which it would be practicable 
to continue the fence, and over which the 
fence viewers have decided it shall be 
carried, there can be no Guest:on but that 
each adjoining land owne” !s continuously 
responsible for the maintenance of his 
section of such fence. If the stock of the 
adjoining owner goes thru that part of the 
fence which it is the duty of such owner 
to maintain, the injured party may dis- 
train the trespassing stock and hold it 
for damages. He is not, however, limited 
to this remedy, and may vecover for the 
actual damage done. There is no charge 
fixed by the stutute. The mnieasure of 
damages is a matter of fact. If the stocis 
belonging to the party not responsible for 
the maintenance of this section should go 
thru and do any injury, there would be no 
liability to the owner, since the cause was 
the negligence of the party whose duty it 
was to maintain the fence. If the cattle 
were injured by the further negligence of 
the adjoining owner, he would be liable in 
damages, and these could be recovered by 
proper judicial action. 

BULL RUNNING AT LARGE— 
LAWFUL FENCES. 

An Iowa subscriber “writes: 

“A and B own adjoining fields, which 
are not separated by a lawful fence. A 
has a bull which he permits to run at 
large in his field. B has heifers in his 
field, which he does not desire to breed. 
B has requested A to restrain his bull, 
but no attention is paid. If A's bull breaks 
thru and breeds B's heifers, what dam- 
ages, if any, would B be entitled to? If 
B puts up a lawful fence and requests A 
to do so, what, if any damages, would B 
be entitledt oin the circumstances stated? 
What constitutes a lawful fence, and what 
steps must B take to compel A to erect 
his (A’s) half?” 

The owner of a bull is required to re- 
strain him, irrespective of the character 
of partition fences. If he fail to do so, 
any person residing, or occupying land, in 
the county where the animak is found at 
large, may take him up, and by proper 
procedure have him sold at public auction 
to pay for damages caused. The supreme 
court has held, in construing this statute, 
that the adjoining owner who may suffer 
injury in such a way as described by our 
correspondent, is entitled to damages re- 
gardless of the fact that the fences are in 
such a condition as to permit of a bull 
breaking thru, and that such owner is not 
limited to the method of distraint de- 
scribed in the statute by way of dam- 
age He may recover whatever his actual 
damages may have been. The meagure of 
damages is the difference in value of the 
1eifers before and after the service. It 
does not appear in the presen{f case 
whether the heifers are blooded sto¢k or 
not. But the court takes the view in such 
cases that the damage has been commit- 
ted as soon as the heifers are bred. The 
measure of damages would be the same 
Where there is a lawful fence, with the 
possible exception that any injury done 
to the fence itself would be a proper ele- 
ment of damages. The law provides that 
“a lawful fence shall consist of three rails 
of good, substantial material, or three 
boards not less than six inches wide and 
three-quarters of an inch thick, such rails 
or boards to be fastened in or to good, 
substantial posts, not more than ten feet 
apart where rails are used, and not more 
than eight feet apart where boards are 
used, or wire either wholly or in part, 
Substantially built and kept in good repair; 
or any other kind of fence, which, in the 
Opinion of the fence viewers, shall be 
equivalent thereto, the lowest or bottom 
rail, wire or board not more than twenty 
nor less than sixteen inches from the 
ground; the top rail, wire or board to be 
between forty-eight and fifty-four inches 
in height, and the center rail, wire or 








board not less than twelve nor more than 
eighteen inches above the bottom rail, 
wire or board; or it shall consist of three 
wires, barbed with not less than thirty-six 
iron barbs of two points each, or twenty- 
six iron barbs of four points each, on each 
rod of wire; or of four wires, two thus 
barbed and two smooth, the wires to be 
firmly fastened to posts not more than 
two rods apart, with not less than two 
stays between posts, or with posts not 
more than one rod apart, without such 
stays, the top wire to be not more than 
fifty-four nor less than forty-eight inches 
in height.” 

Application should be made to the fence 
viewers, the township trustees being re- 
quired to act as such, who will give no- 
tice to the necessary parties and determine 
all matters relative to the establishment 
and maintenance of the partition fence. 


CHATTELS LEFT BY PREVIOUS 
TENANT. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“Tama renter, and, in moving from one 
farm to another, am much annoyed by 
previous tenants leaving machinery and 
other things—some of value, others of 
none—until they are needed. Consequent- 
ly, the removal extends over the greater 
part of the year, and, since it is often im- 
possible to tell whether these articles be- 
long to the farm or the previous tenant, 
trouble is likely to arise. (1) How should 
I proceed to have the former occupant re- 
move his property? (2) If net removed, 
what should be done with the things left? 
(3) Can I claim such articles, if not re- 
moved within the stated time?” 

The better plan in handling such a sit- 
uation as this would be to give the out- 
going tenant written notice that all his 
goods and chattels must be removed by a 
certain date; that the incoming tenant will 
at no time be responsible for them, and 
that such articles will be treated as be- 
longing to the farm after the date named 
It is not necessary, as a matter of law, 
however, that this shall be done. The 
presumption as to such articles is that 
they have been abandoned, and the out- 
going tenant would be guilty of trespass if 
he afterward attempted to take them away 
without the occupant’s permission. Such 
trespass could be restrained by injunc- 
tion, or damages sued for. No liability, 
in any event, can attach to the incoming 
tenant for the loss of articles left. If the 
articles are entirely worthless, and an in- 
cumbrance, they could be destroyed, or 
otherwise disposed of. If they are useful, 
and employed on the farm without actual 
knowledge of ownership, no liability would 
attach to the occupant, and the only legal 
remedy their previous owner would have 
would be a suit in replevin for their re- 
covery upon the refusal of the occupant 
to deliver possession. The occupant might 
claim the articles, as suggested, and it 
would then be necessary for the previous 
tenant to establish a superior title. 

QUALIFICATION OF TOWNSHIP 

TRUSTEES. 

An Towa subscriber writes 

‘May a man, who does not own land or 
pay taxes, hold the office of township 
trustee? If not, what steps should be 
taken looking to his removal?” 

The right to hold office is predicated 
upon residence and citizenship, and the 
fact that a man is not a land owner would 
not disqualify him from holding the office 
named. It occurs to us as a mistake to 
assume that the ownership of land is in- 
dispensable to the obligation to pay taxes, 
tho there may be other cogent reasons for 
the selection of a land owner for impor- 
tant offices. The only suggestion we can 
offer concerning the latter question is that 
the proper time to dispose of the party is 
when he is a candidate, and see that he 
is not elected to the office in the first 
place, if he is not desirable. 


CULVERTS AT FARM ENTRANCES. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a farm through which a road 
runs the entire length. My buildings are 
on the north side, and the road is graded 
with a ditch on both sides. It is there- 
fore necessary to have a bridge or culvert 
on both sides of the road. We had a flood 
that took out both bridges. The super- 
visor put in the one leading to my build- 
ings, but refuses to put in the bridge on 
the other side of the road. He insists that 
it is my duty to reconstruct the other 
bridge, if I desire it to be there. If the 
grade were taken out, neither bridge would 
be necessary. Will you’ kindly state 
whether or not I can require the township 
or county to do this work?” 

Presumably the supervisor, to whom our 
correspondent refers, is the township road 
superintendent. The duty to construct 
and maintain all permanent bridges and 
culverts throughout the county, outside 
cities of the first class, devolves upon the 
board of supervisors. The county has the 
right to establish a proper grade, and an 
adjoining land owner can not be heard 
to complain on this account. The county, 
however, can not shut the land owner off 
from the road, and it may therefore be 
necessary to establish a culvert to pro- 
ingress and egress, as in this case has 
been done. While the supreme court of 
the state does not seem to have passed 














squarely upon this question, it has held 
that the county can not by indirection 
abandon or vacate a road, and that it is 
its duty to maintain bridges and culverts 
across ditches, so as not to impede the 
public highway. It is therefore our opin- 
ion that the county should reconstruct 
the other culvert, since it originally as- 
sumed this duty, and the owner can not 
reach his land from the road without this 
convenience. 
SEVERANCE OF PROPERTY IN- 
CLUDED IN UNINCORPOR- 
ATED TOWN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My farm is located within the village 
limits, and is therefore subject to a high 
rate of taxation. It is divided into twenty 
five-acre lots, but is farmed as a whole. 
(1) Can this property be severed from 
the village? (2) If so, what would be the 
proper procedure? (3) Would it be nec- 
essary to retain an attorney?” 

The answer to the first question can 
only be made with a due regard to the 
public interest. The fact of a high rate of 
taxation is not a sufficient reason for the 
severance of property included in a city 


| or town; but, if no public interest is served 


by its inclusion, such as the health or 
growth of the corporation, a severance 
would in all probability be granted. It 
would be necessary to file a petition with 
the district court, signed by a majority of 
the residents of the section it is desired 
to sever. The matter is heard in due 
course by the court. The proceedings are 
sufficiently complicated to warrant the 
retention of an attorney, who would be 
familiar with judical procedure, and be in 
a position to take the entire responsibility. 


FRAUD IN THE SALE OF LAND. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Some time since, my husband bought 
afarm,. At the time of the purchase, both 
the agent and the owner represented that 
the land was never flooded. After pur- 
chasing it, we found that it has been sub- 
jJect to overflow for many years, and a 
considerable part of the farm has proven 
utterly valueless on this account. Have 
we any remedy?” 

To constitute fraud in the sale of real 
estate, which is ground for either the re- 
scission of the contract or damages, sev- 
eral elements must co-exist. First, there 
must be misrepresentation of certain facts 
which are known to the seller. If he 
makes statements which he honestly be- 
lieves to be true, the case would lack one 
of the elements of fraud. Second, the sell- 
er must be in a better position to know 
the facts than the buyer. If the buyer, by 
the exercise of reasonable diligence, could 
have ascertained the truth, he will re- 
ceive little sympathy in the courts. And 
there must be reliance on the part of the 
buyer upon the statements made to him 
by the seller. If he undertakes to exer- 
cise his own judgment concerning the 
property, irrespective of the representa- 
tions of the seller, he is not in a position 
to complain. Then he must be in a posi- 
tion to show that he would not have pur- 
chased had he been advised of the actual 
facts. Finally, there must of course be 
damage. The answer to our correspond- 
ent’s inquiry will depend upon whether 
the circumstances of this particular case 
can be made to fit the requirements that 
we have stated, of an action based upon 
fraud. 


ROADS IN MINNESOTA—VOTING 
PRECINCTS. 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“T have recently been elected town su- 
pervisor in the state of Minnesota. A cer- 
tain land owner in the township desires 
us to establish a road to his land, which 
will necessitate the construction of a 
bridge and railroad crossing, it being my 
understanding that the town must con- 
struct the crosisng where a new road is 
built to the railroad grade. If this road 
is built, it will take all our available funds 
and more. (1) HlHow many must sign a pe- 
tition for a public road before the super- 
visors can be required to build it? (2) Is 
the board compelled to act upon presenta- 
tion of such a petition? (3) Must the town 
construct the crossing, or is the railroad 
required to do so? 

“In this township there are three school- 
houses, the northwest schoolhouse being 
used for the voting precinct for many 
years. We have endeavored to have this 
changed in order to accommodate the vot- 
ers more fairly. How must we proceed to 
have the change made?” 

In reply to questions 1 and 2, we may 
state that the law requires that a petition 
for a township road shall be signed by 
eight voters who own real estate within 
three miles of the proposed road. The su- 
pervisors have certain discretionary pow- 
ers, and can not be compeleld by petition- 
ers to establish a road. If the petitioners 
feel themselves aggrieved, they may, 
however, appeal from the decision of the 
supervisors to the court, but where the 
decision is based upon the fact that no 
money is available for the purpose, it is 
unlikely that such decision will be dis- 
turbed. In reply to question 3, we may 
state that the law requires railroads to 
construct crossings when their right-of- 
way is built to cross an existirig public 








road, but does not seem to contemplate 
that the railroad shall go to the further 
expense of opening up its track in order to 
provide crossings for new roads. , 

With reference to town elections, the 
law provides that the town may by vote 
designate the place of holding the election 
in each district; otherwise, the election 
shall be held as near as may be to the 
place where the preceding election was 
held. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS ON NEIGHBOR’S 
FARM. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any law to compel a man 
to kill seur-dock and cockleburs on his 
farm? There is a farm here that is seed- 
ed with these weeds, and they are spread- 
ing over onto my farm all the time. This 
is a rented farm, and changes hands very 
frequently. If there is a law that will 
clean up this place, please let me know 
what steps to take to have it enforced.” 

The Iowa weed law specifies that both 
the cocklebur and sour-dock are noxious 
weeds, and that therefore any man whose 
lands are becoming infested as a result 
of the presence of these weeds on a neigh- 
boring farm, may complain to the town- 
ship trustees. It then becomes the duty 
of the trustees to make investigation of 
the complaint, and if it appears to them 
to be well founded, it is their duty to 
make an order fixing the time within 
which the weeds shall be destroyed in 
order to prevent seeding. They may also 
prescribe the manner of destruction. They 
shall give notice to the occupant of the 
land where the noxious weeds exist, and 
if the occupant neglects to obey the order 
within the time set, it then becomes the 
duty of the trustees to hire the work 
done, and levy a special tax against the 
land. 

This law not only applies to cocklebur 
and sour-dock, but also to quack grass, 
Canada thistle, mild mustard, buckhorn, 
wild parsnip, horse nettle, velvet weed 
and burdock. 


ROAD GRADING BY TOWNSHIP. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“The road adjoining my farm was orig- 
inally a water-course. The trustees have 
graded this road so that it is high on the 
side farther from my land, and slopes 
down toward my fence, with the result 
that the water is turned onto my farm. 
(1) Can the township be compelled to 
grade the road so thmt the middle will be 
the highest point? (2) May the township 
lawfully turn the water onto my farm in 
the way described? (3) May I build a high 
board fence along the line of my farm, 
and by this means turn the water off? (4) 
If not, may I construct such a fence inside 
the line? (5)-Could I plow along the line 
of my farm, and work to turn the water 
along the road to the creek?” 

When water which would, if permitted 
its natural course, run past private prop- 
erty, is turned thereon by some party, to 
the damage of the owner, the act is a vio- 
lation of the constitutional provision that 
private property may not be taken except 
by due process of law, which in this case 
would involve proper compensation. For 
that reason, no public body is permitted 
to do work in such a manner as to injure 
private property. The township can not 
be compelled to grade its roads in any 
particular fashion, but it can be prevented 
from damaging an adjoining land owner. 
The owner may therefore prevent the 
water from going on his land in either of 
the ways suggested by our correspondent, 
or he may bring suit against the town- 
ship to enjoin the continuance of an il- 
legal act. 

PROPERTY. REMOVED—LIABILITY 
TO TAXATION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“IT am informed that, if a resident of 
Missouri removes therefrom to the state 
of Iowa, in the months of February and 
March, his personal property could not be 
lawfully assessed in either state that year, 
and that he would consequently escape 
taxation. Is this information correct?” 

It is the duty of the assessor to secure a 
list of all personal property within his 
district subject to taxation, and have such 
list completed on the first day of April of 
each year. This applies to Iowa. All 
property within the state up to that date 
should be listed, and if it is not, and is 
afterward discovered, it may be assessed, 
and taxes charged, together with six per 
cent interest for the period of delinquency, 
provided, however, that the disccovery 
must be made within five years. The 
taxes would then be paid in the following 
year. In the case of the state from which 
the party came, the question would hardly 
be whether the property had been assessed 
before leaving, but whether it would be 
proper or practicable to collect the taxes 
which would be due the following year. 
As a general principle, it should be ufider- 
stood that the state has the right to as- 
sess for taxation all property within its 
borders, and, having assessed it, the right 
to collect follows. It has been subject to 
all the privileges of the jurisdiction, and it 
follows that it is also subject to its bur- 
dens. The taxes would be levied in the 
state of Missouri in due course, and, if 
the party ever returned could be col- 
lected. 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions sre invited from 
ali sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported. send ina brief summary of loca! conditions. 
Postal car¢é reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest.{n order to be in time for the 
current iesue 

Initials fol 























ywing county and state designate the 





part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (ew) the 
southwestern, ei 

IOWA. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, June 16th.— 
Corn s dc z ts best, considering the 
cool and et weather that we have had. 
The stand is not very good, and a consid- 
erable t of replanting had to be 
done body is plowing every day. 
Small eg , ha and pastures are all 
good The oads are quite rough in gen- 
eral, ving to wet weather a good part of 
the t é Chas. Maso: 

J on Count (ec) Iowa, June 10th.— 
A three-days’ rain has filled the soil full, 
as it ime moderately enough to all be 
take p e result is that crops will not 
suffer for water a great deal ntil after 
the big ha crop is secured, The iate 
weather has put the corn crop in rather 
poor shape Considerable planting in, 
and some planting over, besides the weeds 
are doing fine, for the cultivation has had 
to stop. Business still keeps optimistic.— 


Wm. Brown. 


Buchanan County, (ec) Iowa, June 16th. 

The excessive rains lately, and cold 
weather combined, have greatly checked 
the growth of cor: It has grown hardl 
halt } the ] t two weeks The 
ha and pastures are better than the; 
have been for two or three vears Oats 
and other small grains are looking good 


Early potatoes are in bloom, ar 


d will soon 
Leo Gra 


be large enough to use 





Dallas (« » lowa, June 13th.— 
Winter eat heading and doing well 
Tin I headir ( n plowing in full 
swing Consider replanting not so 
much on account of bad seed, but it was 
planted too deep in the cold, wet ground 


It is now being 


iltivated the second time, 


to cut 





and is a good crop. A good crop of straw- 
berries. Cherries not more than half a 
crop Not a great many apples. Cattle 
and hogs are seling at good prices. They 
will both be mortgage-lifter this ear 
Not as ma colts as usual Good pig 
crop. Nice warm weather now, and every- 
thing doing well J. H. Rove 
Grundy County, (c) lowa, June 16th 

This has been ve favorable wee for 

















corn, altho the ither too cool. 
Plowing for ve has beg 
Small gra looking excellent Some } 
pears likel t< e ha ! 

June grass ar over to 
be backward to bloom; but 
yield seems promising, as ve! rank. 
Pastures ver lo« 1} ‘ but no are 
over-stocked, as there is a searcity of 
stock « t! none ! nging hang it ‘ 
present Some att n feed vet ! 
plentiful. Some corn being shipped in at 
75 cents Potatoes and fruit look good 
Most of the cherry and peach tree vere 
winter killed Roads are in good shape, 
as the King drags make them so the 
shed water readily No sickness among 
hogs.—Gus Treimer. 

Linn County, (ec) Towa, June 16th 
Very rainy week Corn needs sunshine. 
Weeds are showing badly in corn. loo 
rank a growth on oat Worms worl 
badly on corn in place H 1 good crop 
Spring pigs are small, on account of a 
searcity of feed. Corn, 82 cents Farmers 
are plowing corn between showers.—E. S. 
Johnstor 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, June 17th.— 
Nights very cool, but corn is doing well. 
Had several days of fine corn weather. 
Pastures fine. Stock doing well. Abun- 
dance of white clove! many cattle 
or hogs on feed Oats le fir but ha 
will be short Not much wheat in this 
vicinity. Not the sual amount of spring 
colis or young pigs W. C. Kimball 

Hancok (¢ , (ne) Iowa, June 16th 
Corn about ll ted; a few late pieces 
to plant yet Planting and plowing cor 
both at the same tin Weather is cold 
and backward coming on good 
Potatoes looking A lar crowd and 
a good time enjoyed by all at the farmers’ 
picnics E. D. Hammon 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, June 16th. 
The weather: ere the past week has been 
ideal for corn; but it is most too cold now 
There are a few fields that are not plant- 
ed yet. The corn here seems to be fairly 
free from weeds Oats show the effects 
ot too much wi and are ver ineven 
Oats and meadows are badly infested with 
sour-d« this year There is not a ill 
crop of strawberries, but they re of a 
fine quality Ivan Fuller. 

Montgomery County, (sw) lowa, June 16. 
—The past ten days have se all corn 
crossed and alfalfa put up The latter 
averaged better than two tons per acre, 

Very littl a 1 few hot da a few 
cold (as low as 18 ree ibove freezing 
a couple of nights). Oa e head } 
straw is short Pastures ‘ er 


richly abundant. There will be very little 
clover hay this year for cutting. Timothy 
meadows are not rank-growing; however 
they are of fine, short, producing quality. 
—Arthur Nelson. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, June 16th. 
—Oats and grass look very good in Du- 
buque and Jackson counties. Corn very 
small, and badly infested by grub worms, 
Some fields a total loss. Stock is looking 


ve! good considering the shortage of 
grain last winter. Calves a short crop 
this vear. Young pigs fair, and about 7) 
per cent of a colt crop. Too much rain 
and cool weather.—P. Wm. Feeney. 
Delaware County, (ec) lowa, June 16th. 
—Weather cold and wet; 4.26 inches of 
rain so far this month. Weeds growing 
finely. Wet weather has retarded corn 
cultivation. A hailstorm the afternoon of 
the 17th split the leaves of the corn and 
damaged garden truck some, Grain grow- 


Spring seeding looks good, l’as- 


Corn on wet ground in need 





F ‘ eathe Strawberries are ripe; a 
f op. Early potatoes in bloom. Heavy 
rains are washing hilly ground badly, and 
making ditches in the roads,—k, J. Varis. 
1; on County, (sc) lowa, June 16th. 
Hiave had a dry spell for some time. Has 
been rather cool and wet most of the time 
fo o! earl planted doing very well; 
be BZ ple ed the third time. \ great deal 
ot re] inti tye x done Fairly good 
stand in most fields. Oats heading rather 
short, and not good color. Stock doing 
fine o good pasture. Some sickness 
among hogs. Some navel trouble in colts. 
ve é imber of colts and calves. 

Vheat that was not cultivated this spring 
is Ver disappointing; cultivated fields 
good W. M. Darst. 

ILLINOIS. 

Carroll County, (nw) HL, June 5th. 
Since our last report we have had lots of 
rain It rained here on the 6th, 7th and 
Sth, and yesterda morning we had quite 
a rain, and this afternon it rained again, 
Too much rain for corn, and especially 
for corn plowing There are some who 
haven't commenced plowing corn yet. A 











good many of the corn fields are getting 
pretty gree Some are planting corn yet 
this week. Lots of replanting on account 
ot poor seed, { don't think corn is any 
farther along than it was last year at this 
time. Some of my neighbors think it is, 
and some agree with me More rain, more 
gras o we have lots of grass and will 
have a big ha crop i. i. Lamoreux 

Pike Count (we) TL, June 15th.—Corn 
condition greatly improved by one week 
of warm, dry weather. Lots of corn has 
been replanted, on account .of wet, cold 
weather Most farmers nearly done plant- 
ing ats fine Hay heavy; clover will 
do to it next week. Vheat virtually a 
failure \pples fair; very small June drop 
so far, Strawberry crop good. Corn worth 
sO cents; hogs, $ stock catile high; sep- 
irator cream, 62 cents eggs, 19 cents; 
hickens, 11 cents; old potatoes, $1.25 per 
bushel.—Jas. T. Shaw. 

Champaign Counts; tec) TL, June 15th. 

Wheat better than expected. Oats, grass 
and alfalfa fine, Corn worked over once. 
Too n h tin Srtawberries excellent; 
other fruit very light. Hog crop healthy. 
Other stock doing finely Fine prices for 
gra and fat stock high General out- 
look encouraging.—C. Dyer. 

Douglas County, ¢ec) HL, June 9th 
Corn growing fairly well; plowing bad; 
too much rain and cold weather. Oats 
on } also grass, Wheat and pigs 
‘ ct Cream business increasing. 
Hi: tieit 

I Co t (we) Hl June 16th We 

! fno heavy rains for ten di , and 

( ‘ ‘ ipidl Improving a to the 
‘ cro} Farmers are cleaning the corn 
t t i p, and many are planting, and 

} ospects now are good for a larger 

? e thi the average. Wheat harvest 
Will be n next week if weather permits. 
Ha is in progress, with a good crop. 
Das es fine L. M. Smith, 

Iroquois County, cec) HL, June 16th. 
Farmers somewhat discouraged last week 
ine of continued rainy weather from 

intil Saturday, As very little 

t ould he done, weeds were 

gre rapidly, From last Saturday to 
Wednesd of this week, the weather was 
Clear and warm, and farmers commenced 
plow corn. On well-drained land, corn 
s lool ell, On low, wet land, it is 
ra, Cats and grass looking 

{ Gardens fine: strawberries and small 
fruit plent ] Stor generall healthy. 
Corn, 67 ts; oats, cents; eggs, 19 

‘ s \utomobile trade is good, regard- 
! ‘ the high price of gasoline.—M. C. 
Hl 

o! ‘ County, (c) TL, June 16th. 

the conditio have improved in 

the week Wheat has been headed 
ri out ten days Considerable damage 
ead 1 e fiessian 11 Oats look 

orn is ade g nicely. Meadows are 

ood. Clove s be put up. Corn is 67 

‘ > eges, IS cents; hens, 15 cents; but- 
ter P cents James A. Tester. 

Warren County, (we) HL, June 16th— 
The past week has been one of fairly good 
weather for farm work. We had some 
rain tod: Most of the corn is growing 
well now, except here the ground was 

00 wet s e clover will be put up next 

eh ood deal of clover is being 











Some oats have been showing the 
effects of too much water on the fields. 
A large crop of strawberries. Farm labor 
never scarcer.—Carl] Christiansen, 

Hardin County, (se) Ill, June 15th.— 
Wheat harvesting and haying in order. 
Early sown wheat poor, on account of 
fly. Late sown fair. Timothy only fair. 


clipped. 


Clover and alfalfa fine. Corn looks fair; 
best stand in several years. Cowpeas be- 
ing sown. Early potatoes a good crop. 
Plenty of fruit and berries. Corn scarce; 


65 cents per bushel.—Chas. F. Volkert. 


MISSOURI. 

Mercer County, (nc) Mo., June 16th.— 
Crop conditions have improved many 
points within the last week. Corn plant- 
ing is almost completed, and a good many 
of the fields of earlier planting are plowed 





out and are assuming a vigorous dark- 
green color. The stand is far from per- 
fect, but with seasonable weather and a 
late frost, we will have a bumper corn 
crop. Clover is ready to cut. If we could 
find millet seed, the acreage of millet 


would be large. Blue grass and white clo- 
ver pastures were never known to be bet- 


ter. This county has never been developed 
intoa fruit country, but strawberries, then 
cherries, then gooseberries, are keeping 
the housekeepers on the bounce, Our 
folks will be almost too busy to plant 
their cucumbers and beans this year.— 
Joseph Stewart. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 16th.— 
Weather too cool for corn, which is very 
small for the time of vear. Alfalfa hay 
all up. Timothy meadows the very best. 
Wheat looks like it will be above the aver- 


age. Pastures the very best, and stock of 
all kinds doing fine. Some bloat on alfal- 
fa.—J. A. Milne. 

Knox County, (ne) Mo., June 16th.— 


Heavy rains last week, and no farm work 


was done at all; this week fair, and corn 
being planted rapidly. Oats look good on 
rolling ground, but not so good on flat 
land. Timothy heading out; clover in full 


this part of 
Stock looking 


much alfalfa 
Pastures good. 


bloom. Not 
the county. 


in 


well. [ges, 18 cents; butter-fat, 28 cents; 
corn, $89 cents.—B. L. Botts. 
jiarrison Countq, (nw) Mo., June 16th. 
It has become dry enough that farmers 


are putting in the time in the fields. Some 





are going over their corn the second time; 
others just done planting. The ground 
that was plowed before the rains became 
very hard. Stock doing well; plenty of 
grass, No storms here yet that have 
caused any damage. Some cherries; some 
apples—not a full crop; strawberries a 
full crop Corn, 75 cents per bushel.—S. 
Meredith. 

Franklin County, (ec) Co., June 12th.— 
Prevailing rains have postponed much 
planting of corn. But one tair week would 
see most of the planting done. What is 
planted is mostly up. Much needs tending 
to. Condition of ground much more favor- 
able for weeds and grass than for corn 
growth. Wheat is improving some in ap- 


pearance, but crop will be very light. Har- 





vesting will be late. Meadows and oats 
light.—-H. Calkins. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 16th.—Ex- 
cessive moisture has prevented planting 
and cultivating corn more than half the 
time during the last two weeks. Conse- 
quently, many fields are in sore need of 
attention. Ileavy rains have eroded fields 
and covered corn too deep to ever come 
up Bottom lands have been overflowed 
and crops damaged, Condition of wheat 
holds up well. Oats and all grasses are 
in prime condition, Weather now appears 
more settled, and the soil has not worked 
favorably this season. The physical con- 
dition of the soil was probably never more 
unfavorable than this season, up to the 
present time W. D. Wade. 

Marion County, (ne) Mo., June 16th.— 
The past week has been fine for farm 
work. The ground is tough, but lots of 
horses in good shape. Corn all plowed that 
has come up, and everybody is trying to 
get done planting corn, Lots of good 
grass, and stock of all kinds are doing 
finely. Meadows are looking well, espe- 
cially clover. Wheat crop will be very 
short. Oats look fine. Potatoes and gar- 
den truck extra good.—Ralph See. 


KANSAS. 


Clay County, (nc) Kan., June 16th.— 
Seasonable rains have been the rule this 
season, until the night of the 12th, when 
a downpour washed the fields pretty bad- 
ly. Corn, while not large, is in good shape 
and doing well. There is very little really 
good wheat; a great deal is very poor. 
Oats run from very poor to extra good. 
First cutting of alfalfa nearly all up, and 
a good crop. Pastures extra good, and 


cattle in fine shape. llogs scarce, and pig 


crop light. Stock cattle high, and’ hard 
to buy. Potatoes doil well. Some are 
using new ones W. C. Milligan. 
Franklin County, (ec) Kan., June 15th. 
Everything thoroly soaked to tHe bot- 
tom. The flood in the Marias des Cygnes 
river was a hard blow to farmers along 
the river; thousands of acres of wheat and 
corn destroyed. Too wet to get into the 


fields, and corn is getting very foul. Some 
clover lost by the wet weather. Not a 
great many colts being raised, and very 
few pigs. Corn and feed high, and not a 
good prospect ahead, which causes farm- 
ers to look ahead a little. Pastures never 





better, and stock doing finely; no disease 
of any kind here.—F. D. Everingham. 
Brown County, (ne) Kan., June 9th.— 
Unseasonably cold weather prevails. Corn 
very backward. The month of May was 
wet and cold, causing thin stands, espe- 
cially in wet spots, and gave the weeds a 
good start. Wheat is in bloom, and oats 
are headed out; both promise a fine yield, 


but the wheat acreage is smaller than 
usual, Good prospects for lots of hay. 
Some still putting up first cutting of 
alfalfa; the second cutting nearly ready 


for those who cut early. Nearly all the 
first cutting got wet. Usual number of 
pigs and colts. Lots of berries and fruit, 
except peaches.—Stanley Smith. 


Saline County, (c) Kan., June 9$th.— 
Wheat damaged 50 per cent by fly. Most 
of the ground listed to corn. Harvest in 
two weeks. A good stand of corn, all 
looking good, but some rather late. Oats 


are light; some rust. Most of first crop of 
alfalfa put up in good condition, Pastures 
good. A fair crop of fruit except peaches. 
Horses in good condition; colt crop about 
the average. Cattle went on pasture in 
good shape. Hogs scarce; not many spring 
pigs. No contagious diseases among stock. 
W. F. 
Clark 
Conditions 


Greene, 
County, (sw) Kan., June $th.— 
much improved, with a 2%4- 
inch rain on June 4th and another the %th. 
Wheat looking fine, with plenty of mois- 


ture to put ground in good condition for 
all other crops. Stock of all kinds in fine 
condition. A big average of colt sthis 


spring. Pigs healthy. Butter-fat, 26 cents; 
eggs, 16 cetns; alfalfa hay, $7, delivered.— 
J. C. Creswell. 






WISCONSIN. 


Marinette County, (ne) Wis., June 16th. 


Frequent rains have marked the past 
two weeks, and part of the time the 
weather has been unseasonably cool. Con- 
ditions are not favorable to corn on the 


heavier lands. Crops, including corn, have 
a good color, and are doing very well on 
the lighter lands. Oats, clover and pas- 
tures look very well. More certified pota- 
stock will be raised in Marinette 
this year than ever before. ‘There 
of alfalfa. 
dairy cows 
price of all 
bringing $22 


to seed 
county 
fair increase in the acreage 
demand for good grade 
and heifers strong. The 
farm products high, hay 
per ton.—Howard I. Wood. 


isa 
The 
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is 


OKLAHOMA. 

McIntosh County, (ec) Okla., June 12th 
—Spring was wet and late, making many 
fields of late corn. The past month has 
been fine, and all crops have made a good 
growth. Oats well filled and turning. 
Grass luxuriant. Many prairie meadows 
are turned to pastures, as we find more 
pay and less work in growing cattle than 


hav. Grassy cattle are going to market 


in fine shape from here now. Not many 
hogs. Colt crop short. Cream, 27 cents; 
eggs, 17 to 18 cents; oats, 30 cents; corn, 


60 cents.—C, A. Lee. 


INDIANA, 
Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., June 16th.— 
A few warm, clear days, with a heavy rain 


last night. Very little corn plowed over; 
has been too wet and cool—too much so 
for even weeds to grow. Wheat and rye 
filling; grain appears to be good. Oats 
will be rather a short crop, but meadows 
look well. Clover and alfalfa are very 
good. Plenty of fruit except gooseberries 
and plums. <A good many pigs, but fat 
hogs are scarce. Automobiles replacing 
horses.—Clarence Scoggan,. 

Putnam County, (we) Ind., June 14th.— 
Heavy and continued rains have checked 
corn planting. Corn coming up good; a 
large acreage. Wheat looks fair. Oats 
good, with more than an average crop 
sown. Grasses good. Stock doing finely. 
Hogs selling at $9. Vegetables good. A 
fair crop of alfalfa. A large crop of 
peaches, where there are trees. Poultry 








in good demand at good prices; 14 cents 
per pound for hens; 20 cents per dozen for 
egges.—lI. C. 


NEBRASKA, 
Hamilton County, (c) Neb., June 16th.— 
Having quite a little rain lately, which is 
delaying the stacking of alfalfa, for those 


who are not done; but most of them are 
done. Hay is good this year. Wheat and 
oats looking fine; some red rust on them. 


Corn is doing nicely now; about one-third 


had to be replanted, on account of poor 
seed, Some corn very weedy. Has heen 
cool all spring. <All kinds of stock looking 
good. Pastures fine. Not many apples; 
no peaches.—Wm. Spencer. 


Jefferson County, 
Iixcept a little 
ing weather the 


((se) 


Neb., June 17th. 


cold, we had good grow- 


last two weeks; not much 


rain; so farmers have been able to get the 
corn in pretty good condition. Wheat is 
filling good, and will be ready to cut in 


ten to fourteen days. 
live stock doing finely. 


Pastures good, and 
John P. Thiessen. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings County, (ec) S. D., June 17th. 
—It has been too cool for corn the last 
few days; is warm now. Grain and pas- 


tures never looked better. Hogs scarce; 
cattle in good shape, and high. Corn sell- 
ing at 85 cents. Farm help in good de- 


mand.—Wm. Barton. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(21) 913 








JUST THE KIND OF FARM 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Already a money-maker—an improved 
farm producing oig rich crops of corn, 
wheat, Oats, etc. 

We offer splendid farm bargains in north- 
western Ohio, northeastern Indiana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and southern Ontario. 

Some very low-priced—all on most reason- 
able terms. 

Write for your free copy of Red Book 
Forerunner ot Straus Quality Farms. 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
j NZ 18 Straus Building 
t LIGONIER, - - INDIANA 

















NORTH DAKOTA LAND 


God is making more people every day. He is not 
making more land. Crop records show North 
Dakota the most successful farming stale. North 
Dakota is producing as many dollars per acre as 
states where land sells for four times as much money. 
ason: North Dakota with 45,000,000 acres has 
635,000 people; Towa with 35,000,000 acres has 
0 people. Write for booklet and map showing 
Ith of ee oe and our plan of direct deal- 

J URPHY, Immigraticn Agent, Soo Line, 


d.5: = 
apolls, Minne sote kK 








Minn 





NEW YORK FARMS BEST 


And che 


apest. Any one of the following low-priced 
d New York farms and 100 others for sale 
age better and bigger crops than your own 
fava All our farms have good, comfortable 
houses, big barns and numerous outbuildings, and 
are worth double the price asked today 
180 acres, near Syracuse eeeeeees 009.00 per acre 
220 acres, Madison county..... 45.00 per acre 
166 acres, Cortland county... 30.00 per acre 











170 acres, Cayuga county. ie 50.00 per acre 
2l1 acres, Onelda county...... 44.00 per acre 
210 acres, Wayne county ..... . 87.00 per acre 
110 acres, Chenango county... 30.00 per acre 
160 MCCS, MOAT TENGE 05: 5.055 <0is60.cacans 35.00 per acre 

wares complete ‘Wis t, aduresa B. F. 





cBURNEY & CO., 703 Fisher Bldg., 


INVESTORS AND RENTERS—ATTENTION ! 


800 QUARTER SECTIONS NORTH DAKOTA PRAIRIE 


Chicago, I11. 














Terms Better Than Homesteads.’ 
f land, near schools, churches, markets. Only 
racre Cash as ¢ vi idence of good faith, 
Balance: “‘Pay as you make it.’ 
25 fiai mere _have bought within past six weeks. 
Write for map and “Half Earnings” plan eircular. 
H AC K NE Y LAND CREDIT CO., Hackney LBidg., 
St. Paul, Minn 
Adjoining elty Hmits Emmetsburg. Large set 
modern buildings. Hog tight fence. ‘This is a beau- 


to-date farn 
and 1s in high 


Land-lHies gently rolling to 
state of Cultivation, Not a 
farm but a good one. I want tosellit toa 
vho can pay for it but can give reasonable terms 
payment. Write for particulars if want to 
GEO. J. CONSIGNY, JR., Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sate On Easy Verms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
DoYou Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
«. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
MINN 160 acres 24 miles to townand creamery; 
® mile to school; Todd Co., central Minn.; 


corn, clover and dairy country; good bidgs. 
FARM and silo; $80.00 per acre; small earnest 


payment makes {t yours; 84,000 payment by 
‘rer SALE—Farm of 121 acres 4 miles from R. 


tiful u 


cheap 
man 




















next fall; no trades. Boecher-Petty Co., 
it. town, + mile to school. Good house, barn, 


331 Ploneer Bldg., 8t, Paul, Minn. 
silo and other bulldings. Well fenced and plenty of 


good water. The soil {fs in good condition of I!me 
atone origin. Come, look at it now and see way it 
prod: Price 875 per acre. Will take 81500 cash 





anc ic arry balance. L. B. Clark, owner, Durham, Mo, 


Rosebud, Best Corn Country in Montana 


Cheap a 8s every week. Do you want some, and 
are you ready to buy? Price #12 to $17.50 per acre; 
tertus 83 per acre cash. Owners, 

TODD & CAR — 
Drawer I, Merchants Bank, 





. Paul, Minneeota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Heasenable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
DON’ T BUY LAND 








There are 
land— good, 


Before seeing it. 
three Kinds of 


bette and best. If on the market for land, don’t 
Overlook the land of prosperity of Polk and Mahno- 
yunties. Write 


JOE L NYSTUEN Erskine, Minn. 





P{ 5 ACRE FARM-—7 miles of Mankato, 2 mi. 





e) Eagle Lake. Will sell 125 acres separate. 

tid gell stock and machinery with the farm. 

G votterms. Write owner for particulars, Address 
E. D. HART, Eagle Lake, Minnesota. 

i Corn, clover, stock and grain 

Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 


Crop failures. 630.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
‘gion Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
finn. 











n the originally hardwood timber belt of Cen- 
nnesota, Well developed community. De- 
e list sent free. VAN DYKE & VAN DYKE, 
Minnesota. 








DMRX, STOCK AND GHAIN FARMS 
tr 
8 
I 





’rairte, 








Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 19, 1916.—Financial and 
mercantile interests are moving along 
about the same as for some time past, the 
banks carrying unusually large reserves 
and making loans at much below rates of 
interest charged in most past summers. 
Russia has succeeded in obtaining a loan 
of $50,000,000 in this country, to run for 
three years at 6% per cent. American in- 
vestors are mostly conservative in mak- 
ing their choice of investments, and are 
turning more than ever before to farm 
mortgages netting them from 5 to 6 per 
cent. The foreign trade of the country 
continues vastly greater than before the 
war opened, but the export demand for 
our surplus wheat has fallen off mate- 
rially of late, with foreign buyers turning 


largely to Canada for supplies. Our wheat 
crop prospects seem to have improved 
materially since the appearance of the 
June government crop report, while the 
liberal receipts in primary markets have 
helped to put prices decidedly lower. 
Wheat is selling far below the high time 
of the year, and it has sold lower than a 
year ago, altho some rallies in prices 
have taken place lately at times. Growing 


conditions in the northwest are said to be 
excellent, while crop experts have been 
sending favorable reports from Nebraska 
and Kansas. Winter wheat is being har- 
vested in Oklahoma, an@ some new wheat 
has been marketed in Oklahoma City and 
St. Louis. The world’s stocks of wheat 
are the largest ever known at this time 
of the year, aggregating about 314,000,000 
bushels, and comparing with only 153,000,- 
000 bushels a year ago; while the visible 


supply in this country amounts to 44,203,- 
000 bushels, comparing with 14,858,000 


bushels a year earlier. The Canadian vis- 
> 


ible wheat supply foots up 25,766,000 bush- 





els, comparing with 6,027,000 bushels a 
year ago, and it is learned that about 
60,000,000 bushels are left in the Canadian 
northwestern provinces, which will be 
enough to meet export orders up to the 
last of August, it being of superior qual- 
ity. It is stated, however, that the Ca- 
nadian wheat crop promises to be much 
smaller than that of 1915. Corn sells de- 
cidedly below the best prices of the year, 
with no large country offerings, however, 
while oats are much lower in price than 
a year ago, and stocks the largest in 
years. 

Late sales were made of timothy seed 
at $5.50 to $8.50 per 100 pounds; clover seed 
at $8 to $14 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed 
at $1.77% to $1.81°%, per bushel. Potatoes 
sell at 95 cents to $1.16 per bushel for old, 
and at $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel for new. 
Fresh eggs bring 20 to 21%, cents per 
dozen, With extras at 24 cents for fillers 
and 25 cents for cartons. Marketable but- 
ter sells at 27 to 29 cents a pound, with 
seconds at 25 to 26 cents, while extras 


to grocers go at 31 cents for tubs and 32 
cents for prints. 
Cattle are selling 
tween paid 
commonest, with 


more to poorly 


at widening prices be- 
for the best and the 
receipts running far 
finished than to prime 
corn-fed lots. Nowhere near enough of 
the best cattle are offered to meet the 
local and shipping demand, and weekly 
new high records for these have been 
common, while killers have discriminated 
more severely against the badly fattened 
offerings. At such a period of scarcity of 
prime beeves, it would pay owners of 
well-bred feeders to give them plenty of 
corn, and to hold them back until they are 
choice, but the majority of stockmen fail 
to follow this course, and thousands of 
cattle fail to sell satisfactorily for their 
owners, because they should have been fed 
@ month or two longer. Within a few 
weeks, yearling steers have been sold on 
this market for $8.50 to $9.25 per 100 
pounds, which would have sold at least $1 
higher had they been fed long enough, and 
this applies to older cattle as well. With 
corn and cattle selling at recent prices, 
it would pay well to finish off well-bred 
cattle in good shape. It will be a consid- 
erable time before fat beeves will be plen- 
tiful, and in the meanwhile it will pay 
stockmen liberally to feed their corn free- 
iy. In some feeding districts, owners have 
to face depleted corn supplies, however, 
and soft corn is in other instances a bar- 
rier to making choice beef. Northwestern 
reports are that grass cattle will start 
later than usual for the markets, owing 
to the backward season. Last week wit- 
nessed sales of prime cattle at new high 
records, but other kinds had to go at 
lower figures. There was not much trad- 
ing in steers below $9.50 by the middle of 
the week, with prime, heavy steers going 
at $11 to $11.40, and the best yearlings 
taken at $11.25. A good many steers sold 
for $11 to $11.40, with a good class taken 
at $10.50 and upward, and fair to medium 
lots purchased at $9.50 to $10.45. Limited 
sales took place of inferior steers of light 
weight at $8 to $9.45. Butcher stuff sold 
on the basis of $6.15 to $9.50 for cows and 
$6.10 to $9.75 for heifers, while cutters 
went at $4.80 to $6.10, canners at $3.75 
to $4.75, and bulls at $5.50 to $9, prime 
yearling bulls selling the —— Calves 
were in excellent demand at $5.50 to $12 
per 199 pounds at the week’s ietent time. 
A good demand existed for stockers and 
feeders at $6 to $9, with a scarcity of 
choice yearlings and fleshy feeders. 


those 














gardless of age, color, 


town of Superior, Dic kinson Co., Iowa; 


enough to insure perfect drainage, 
barn, 


chance to buy at your own price. 
as an investment. 


will be held on farm at 2 p.m. 


COL. W. C. LOOKINGBILL, 
of Sac City, lowa, Auctioneer. 





This Beautiful 240 Acre Farm 


Will Be Sold at Public Auction 


Wednesday, June 28, 1916 


As I wish to retire from farm life, and do not want the responsibilities and cares of 
looking after the farm, I will sell to the highest bidder this beautiful described far m (re- 
sex or nationality), located as it is, 1 mile from the thriving 
5 miles west of Estherville, one of the best 
in northwestern Iowa; 9 miles from Spirit Lake, the county seat, 
beautiful lakes of Spirit Lake and Lake Okoboji, one of the greatest summer resorts in the 
state, where fish and game are in abundance. 
and is thoroly 
being a deep black loam with a clay subsoil, free from stone, sand or gravel. 
consists of a good 8-room house, good barn 56x60, double corn crib and granary, 
house, garage, hen house, good well and windmill, supply fank, 
fine grove and orchard, with abundance of fruit; 
in fact one of the best improved farms in the county, 
ill make a beautiful home, or a splendid farm to buy 
Come—it is yourc hene e ina lifetime. 
$10,000.00 March 1, 
Farm will be shown to prospective buyers, from Superior, 
day of or day prior to day of sale, by calling on 


0. E. BARNES, Proprietor, 


erms—$1500.00 on contract day of sale, 


r little 
towns 
which is located on the 


he farm lays almost perfect, being high 
drained with tile where needed, 
The buildings 
large hog 
water piped to house and 
farm well fenced with woven wire; 
the like which you seldom get a 


1917, balance at 5%. Sale 


Superior, lowa. 





























Hogs have been selling much below the 
prices paid at the highest time of the 
year, altho still bringing far higher values 
than in most former years, with no over- 
supply in the corn states so far as is 


known. Owners are marketing their hogs 
earlier in age still than in recent years, 
and recent Chicago receipts have aver- 
aged in weight 222 pounds, comparing 
with 23L pounds one year ago, 233 pounds 


two years ago, and 244 pounds three years 
ago. The big packing firms have con- 
tested advances in prices by holding back 
at times and allowing large numbers of 
hogs to accumulate from day to day, and 


they have also resorted to bringing in 
large supplies of hogs from other markets 
consigned to their Chicago packing plants. 
On the other hand, the stockmen of the 
territory tributary to the Chicago market 
have at times of much lower prices re- 
sorted to withholding supplies of hogs 
until a reaction took place in values. The 


prevailing tendency is for stockmen to 
keepetheir hogs moving to market as soon 
as they are in proper shape for slaughter- 
ing, taking due advantage of the strong 
spots in the market, however. Fresh pork 
consumption is apparently as liberal as 


ever, and in spite of the dearness of pro- 
visions, they are having the largest sales 
on domestic and export account ever 
known. Pork has been selling as much as 


$5 per barrel higher than a year ago, par- 
ticipating in the higher prices for hogs, 
and lard and other hog products are rela- 
tively higher. During the latter part of 
the week, prices for hogs advanced sharp- 
ly because of much smaller receipts, 


stockmen holding back supplies for a rise 
in values. Prices reached the highest 
level ever seen in June, with hogs selling 


at $9.45 to $10.15, while pigs went at $8.25 


to $9.25. Prime, heavy, butcher-weight 
hogs sold highest, with prime, light, ship- 
ping lots selling a dime below them. 


Spring lambs have been coming to mar- 


ket in increasing volume, and they sold 
well or otherwise, according to their qual- 
ity, grassy lots being strongly discrimi- 


nated against by killers. The same holds 
true of fed lambs and of sheep, there be- 
ing a widening out of prices between 
choice and inferior kinds. Fat, heavy 
sheep had been especially good sellers for 
so late in the season, bringing high prices, 
but at last the demand is turning to fat 
sheep of lighter weights. Recent sales of 


shorn offerings were as follows: Lamps, 
$6 to $10.40; yearlings, $7.50 to $9.10; 
wethers, $5 to $8; ewes, $3.85 to $7.50; 


bucks, $4.50 to $6, yearling bucks going 
at the top. Shorn feeding lambs brought 
$6.50 to $7.75, and spring lambs sold at $8 


to $11.50. 

Unusually small receipts of horses last 
week made a firm market, altho buyers 
of army horses were forced to curtail 
purchases, owing to lack of steamer space. 
Light riders rejected by the army buyers 
sold at $25 to $75, and light artillery re- 
jected horses sold at $85 to $120. Fair to 
medium chunks brought $165 to $210, with 
the better class taken up to $225. Drafters 
sold usually at $230 to $260, with prime 
extra-heavy animals scarce and quoted up 
to $275 to $300. W. 


Corn Belt Rainfall 





The week ending June 16th was slightly 
drier than normal, with only .9 of an inch 
of rainfall for the seven corn belt states. 
Kansas \ while lowa and Ohio 
were dries s, Nebraska, Indiana, 
and Missouri, were about average. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 


would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to June 14, 1916.) 
CE TIE 3 ois Dae 4 6:018.00.0.0 8:6 eae eee ae ae 111 
Milwaukee, WIS. ....cccccsccsccscccces 111 
COA OE Bs See cess erewienereennks 116 
BCENGDER. MICK. icccicscacscerssuedcen 13 
DEATOUOEIE, DTICRs c.ccccarescivencsesaces 157 
TYNE, ANE idiot ossc ceeiesaeceences 123 
Sly PRA Ns noo 6.86.0 cheese des srawnae 115 
LA CrosmO, WiS. ..ccccccvccccsccecccece 95 
MaAGISON, Wi1B, 2. ccccceccccsccsoreccess 126 
Charles City, TlOWa .ccccccccccccccs ann 





Dubuque, Iowa ay teiean TT 
Be Ee Oo 
POM DECOM, SOW Gos Sc iesanacdilveeiuveee 70 
BCOKUK, TOWS. 26.6. ccscsccies 100 
RES cake ns denewededsenas sa meneel 99 
Springfield, Te -ckeess eeees ~» 1% 
Hannibal, Mo. ...........- 103 
St. Louis, BO Scand ke eay cones aes 78 
Oe er ree 80 
Springfield, Mo. ....... seems a 
Cg EEO c.oecrcreseenseeTeaeeeens 93 
SE a re 138 
WO MOM .6ctcteewinsdescccadeeces 112 
WER g. PETS. aio csc accee ese tanrengeens 138 
EOGee SY, TEAR ccc dee ccd ctciwewneede 89 
a ere re 79 
North Platte, Neb — as vier kb abel eee 67 
Lincoln, Neb. ......... Se ree Sree 79 
Omaha, Neb. ... one a 63 
Sioux City, lowa 75 
pc ae > ee 84 
KLapid Citys S.. BD. 103 
Pierre, S. D 121 
Huron, S. D 108 
Moorhead, Minn. : , TTT eTe |. 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. ........ ee 
BIMBO, CIN oD. . & s-cn.eee ees Ciatawen 88 
Williston, N. ID reryre rr ; cmon ae 
Helena, Mont 108 
SM TRO ok 6-0 doe CepeeGeninninnawe 49 
COO OU NT COS 6605-00. 009 br esewrnennden 48 
Grand Junction, Colo. ..cisccvccccsacee 79 
Denver, Colo. ...... ere OY er re 60 
Pueblo, Colo. ..c<crccess sae 
Amarillo, Texas ate vanes 
ES! Paso, Texas ...... ee eee 


WOOL WANTED 


Highest prices. Honest grading = weighing. 
Don't sell till you get our price Mat A home con 
cern. Ohsman & Sons Co., Box 701, Cedar Rapids, la 


Binder Twine 


Factory To Farm 

Quality Quaranteed. 27th year. Quick ship- 
ments. Write for free samples. Wholesale prices, 
August Post, Box 55, Moulton, lowa 

















\, 000 a Highly lanes tens 


in Minnesota's corn be! Black loam soil. Two seta 
modern buildings, 9% inch woven wire fence. 20 
acres in clover, balance corn, small grain and hay 
land. 885.00 per acre RECORDS- BUHLER, 

Plonee r Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


640 Acres, Foster County, No. Dak. 


black land, 
Fine proposition. 


MAXFIELD, 


120 ACRES 


Ten miles from Estherville, four from another emall 
town; $135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 ilst. 


C. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 





Level, all cultivated. Good buildings. 


$45.00 per acre 


Hn. J. St. Paul, Minn. 








Farm Bargain by Owner 
78 acre farm for sale. Cornand clover of all kinds’ 
Write for price ; 
R. 4, 


H.gH. SCHU MAKER, Dexter, Mo. 





F YOU HAVWVE"A DAIRY FARM, large 
herd cows, established milk route, etc.. but ac- 
count labor difficulties or other business interesta 
cannot operate successfully, would invite correspond- 
ence, Might lease entire property for term or years on 
cash basis. Eminent credentials. P.0. SOX 328, Chicago, a. 


ue AND RANG HES 
Nebraska Farms “Yon shure 


or exchange. Write us for descriptive list and prices. 
We have lots of unimproved land to aoe for income 
property 8. L. BERRY, O'Neill, Nebrask a 


is the place to buy land 
Southeastern Kansas for home or investment. 
We handle land in eleven counties. Low prices and 
easy terms. Send for tliustrated booklet. Address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Kelley 
Hotel Bidg., Iola, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN FARMS 


Mississipp!, Arkansas. Tennessee. Send for booklet 
MARTIN & COLE, Memphis, Tenn. 


. « 
360 
cotton, 
owner, W. 

\HOIC K LAN DS NEAR DULUTH and 

J) successful co-operative creamery. Very cheap 
Write for literature. ARNOLD, Land Commissioner, 
520 Wolvin Bfdg., Duluth, Minn. 


he best c land, 870 to $13 
IOWA FARMS eng my Aa list. Span i. 


ing & O’Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 




















ACRES SOUTHEAST MISSOURT. 
160 acres tn cultivation. Alfalfa, corn and 
Timber sultable for building purposes. Write 
B. Mitver, Yarbro, Ark. 




















NARMS for sale—Three near Fairflela Iimits, 
cellent location 100 a. improved farm 1 mi 
from Birmingham, Ia rant Enlow, Fairfield 





» ia 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


—Iowa Short- horn Breede rs’ _As- 


Mar. 28—Uppermill 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


South English, la. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
* sure of same being made 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if rec eived 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue 


FIELD NOTES 


Our pages begin to go to 
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INTERESTING FARM IMPLEMENTS. 











wi ith a good many 


It is only hip-high to the top, but has big 
drive wheels, which are out of the way 
when ioading. It has ball bearings, ec- 
centric apron drive, revolving rake, and 
other features about which they will be 
glad to tell you. Just drop them a postal 
card or letter request, asking for Package 
No. X-28, and information concerning both 
the elevator and the spreader will be 
forthcoming. —Advertising Notice. 


BUY GOOD AUTOMOBILE TIRES, 


Farm folks running automobiles will re- 
ceive lots of circular matter from compa- 
nies who offer automobile tires at what 
seems a big soving in price. It has been 
the experience of automobile owners who 
have driven cars for a number of years 
that it pays to buy tires of standard make, 
and that these tires give much greater 
mileage and prove most economical in the 
long run. Wallaces’ Farmer advises its 
readers to buy advertised tires. Most of 
the good makes are advertised in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and we feel confident that 
our readers who ask for the automobile 
tires advertised in our paper will receive 
satisfactory service therefrom. The very 
fact that well-known tires have increased 
very materially in use, and that they have 
increased each vear in the mileage they 
give the user, is evidence that there has 
been splendid improvement int automobile 
tires, and that it pays to buy well-known 
makes. Make it a point to note the tires 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, and ask 
for the advertisers’ literature. If there 
are any questions you want to ask about 
taking care of your automobile tires, do 
not hesitate to ask the tire manufacturers 
who advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. They 
issue much helpful information, as it is to 
their interest to have the tires they make 
give you service. Both the manufacturers 
and Wallaces’ Farmer will appreciate your 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when ask- 
ing for their literature.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

BUY A GOOD STACK COVER. 

Wallaces’ Farmer believes that it will 
pay every farm that has much hay to put 
up, to buy a good stack cover. Properly 
taken care of, a good stack cover will last 
for many years, and it will frequently 
save its cost in a single season's use. 
For instance, if you are stacking hay, and 
the stack is about half done, and a rain 
comes up; if you have a stack cover, you 
can protect the hay; otherwise much of it 
will get soaked, and it will be spoiled, as 
it is a hard matter to get hay dried out 
in a partly finished stack. We call atten- 
tion in this issue to the advertisement of 
the Slickerine Company, offering their 
Slickerine waterproof stack covers, They 
reproduce in their advertisement, on page 
&91, two letters from users, telling what 
they think of Slickerine covers. and give 
their claims in brief for Slickerine covers. 
They have issued a free illustrated book- 
let, going more into detail with regard to 
Slickerine covers, and giving prices there- 


on, Which they will be glad to send A 
postal ecard or letter request will bring 
prompt information, Their advertisement 


is worth looking up. If you do not havea 
good stack cover, make it a point to buy 
one this vear, and we believe you will say 
that the investment was mighty satisfac- 
tor and profitable to you.—Advertising 
Notice. 
A SPEED GOVERNING LINE SHAFT. 
Our readers who desire a complete ma- 
chine for transmitting power to the cream 
separator, churn, washing machine, seed 
grader, or other light machinery, will be 
interested in the speed governing line 
shaft manufactured and sold by the Cedar 
Rapids Foundry and Machine Co., Cedar 
Rapids ,lowa. They give detailed particu- 
Jars concerning this shaft in their adver- 
tisement on page %01, and they invite 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to investigate 
it at their dealers, or to write them for 
their full particulars. Those using power 
o run*the cream separator, washing ma- 
chine, churn, ete., should find the installa- 
tion of this speed governing line shaft 
mighty helpful and satisfactory.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


HELPFUL BOOK ON PAINTING. 

A helpful book of painting information 
can be obtained by writing the Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Paint Co., of 1115 Third St., 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. They are makers 
of Minnesota paints, and Minnesota lin- 
seed oils, about which they will be glad 
to tell you. Paint adds a whole lot to the 
attractiveness of the farm buildings, and 
to the value of the farm. It pays to keep 
the buildings looking well.—Advertising 
Notice 

240-ACRE FARM AT PUBLIC SALE. 

(m Wednesday, June 28th, O. E. Barnes 
will sell his 240-acre farm at public sale, 
Col, W. C. Lookingbill, of Sac City, lowa, 











1aving the sale in charge. The advertise- 
ment in this issue describes the farm and 
gives the terms on which it will be sold, 
d Mr. Barnes extends to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers a cordial invitation to at- 
tend the sale, and to take advantage of 
he opportunity offered lle helieves thos 
who want to buy a good lowa farm will 
be interested in sale invites 
them to come r be- 
fore the sale, ds if 
they are unahbie pres on sal- day. 
The farm will : pective 
buyers from Superi li the ale 
day prior . irticu- 
lars concerning m can 
be obtained by 3, Su- 





Recent Public Sales 
JOS. MILLER & SONS’ SHORT-HORN 
SAL 


To Her &Sons’ annual sale of Cum- 
ber dad bred Short-horns, held at. their 
noted Oakdale Farr near Granger, Mo., 
June 16t vas Well.attended b promi- 
nent Short-horn breeders from several 
different states, and the. offering was 
widely scattered, at prices ranging from 
over $1,000 down. The top prices for cows 
and heifers and the average for females 


were the best this firm has ever received: 
yet, in comparison with some other sales, 
the prices were very moderate, and of 





berland show bulls. 
own breeding, sired by 
Hopeful Cumberland 
Royal Cumberland 2d, 
536 daughters of 
land averaging higher than the 
of Royal Cumberland 24d, t 
of the champion, 
general average was $100 less, 
ed some that had been bought to fill out 
the sale, and were sold in thin condition, 
down the 
likely to make | money for 
} However, had i 
been the object, some of ie se would have 
been kept out of the offering, 
would have 
showing if all their best would howe been 
for this sale, i 
viously at private sale, including their last 
year’s winning bull calf. 
auction was Roan Queen, a roan yearling 
daughter of Hopeful 
and belonging to the 


Monticello’ 
addition to their 


Mag ot 





growthy 
was a son of 
Miller & Sons’ 
£oing to 
Mo.. at $80, 
opened the sale, 
selling by N. G. 
Jones, A complete 


24, 
> 2d, Jan.,’14: . 








the bargain counter order, especially con- 
> good show and breeding rec- 
ord of the Cumberlands, and the fact that 
about half the offering was by Cumber- 
land show sires and others bred to Cum- 
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ham Bros., Kahoka, Mo. .......... 210 
Red Cumberland, June, ’15; S. C, 
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SPANGLER’S SHORT-HORN SALE, 

S. S. Spangler, Milan, Mo.. held a suce- 
cessful Short-horn sale‘on June 15th, sell- 
ing fifty-three head of Scotch and Scotch 
topped breeding for $15,480, an average of 
$292 per head The forty-four females 
made an aevrage of $301, and the nine 
bulls $246. The top price was $825, paid 
by E. Igden & Son, of Maryville, Mo., for 
the Augusta cow, Augustals Gem," and 
bull calf. MacMillan & MacMillan, Lodi, 
Wis., got Dale's Bessie, a daughter ef 
Avondale, at $750. Other good buyers from 
outside the state included Maasdam & 
Wheeler, Fairfield, Jowa; Model Stock 
Farm, Baizne, Kan.: W. H. Saunders, 
Wells, Minn., and several buyers from 
Illinois. Heifers sired by the herd bul}, 
Royal Cumberland 5th, were good sellers, 
some of them selling around $500 an 
above. Young bulls by Koyal Cumberland 
5th sold up to $420. 





Additional Crop Notes 


MINNESOTA. 


Polk County, (nw) Minn., June 15th.— 
Rain every day. Crops aze looking fine. 
Corn coming up, but cold and wet for 
corn. New meadows looking fine. Alfalfa 
fine. A good many potatoes put in this 
year. Stock doing well on pastures.—L. 
EE. Olson, 

Faribault County, (sc) Minn., June 15th. 
—Corn all planted. Some are cultivating 
the second time. Have had too much rain 
all spring. Some small grain drowned 
out. Winter wheat mostly all gone. Early 
planted corn a poor stand. A good many 
had to plant over. Very few young pigs, 
on account of scarcity of feed, as we had 
no corn last year. A good many colts. 
Lots of milking done here. Cream goes to 
the creameries.—Scott Stanton. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 16th.— 
Another week of heavy and continuous 
rains; only one day of field work done this 
week. Last week fine for cultivating corn. 
Lots of flax put in on ground too wet for 
corn, and where early planted corn was 
drowned out. Some buckwheat sown. Oats 
and wheat are looking fine. State tax 
commission has raised valuation on land 
25 per cent. Lots of building being done. 

Chas. H. Carlson. 


TOO LA TE To CL aidulosbicts 
A | ERNSEY s—Re wtutes red. mie ule s and females, 
¥ including pairs and trios to found herds. Partner 
wanted to take hz alf interest. GRANT EnLOW, Fairfield, lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing, 
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THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Pennsylvania Farmer) Guaranteed Rate Per 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulation Agate Line 
(Rate 25c per line.) 

Ohio Farmer yee 

Cleveland, O. 256,861 $1.124 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer 

Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 

Indiana Farmer 57,101 2 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Progressive Farmer 


Birmingham—Raleigh 174,121 .80 
Dallas—Memphis 
Breeders’ Gazette < 
Chicago, II] 90,000 -60 
Prairie Farmer 
chiens. 100,000 .50 


Hoard’s Dairyman a ron 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 67,820 40 

Wisconsin Agriculturist is gs ‘ 
tacine, Wis. 63,454 .30 

The Farmer 

St. Paul, Minn. 
The Farmer’s Wife 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


140,855 .60 


750,009 3.00 


os , 

Des Moines, lowa “ 0,04 ”) -40 
Kansas Farmer sai 
DRS 

fopeka, Kan. 61,253 .30 

Pacific Rural Press 29 O00 16 

San Francisco, Cal. vee od 





1,863,465 $8,434 
These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 


For further information, address 


George W. Herbert (Inc.), 
Western Kepresentative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK ¢ ITY 
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i SORT HORNS. 


PPP 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulls—great sires, The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are bigh class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 





A New Offering of 


Short-horn 
Bulls 


Yearlings—Roans and reds. 


For particulars, 
address 


J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, Iowa 


Short-horns Offered 


Young cows with calves at foot and in calf, and 
helfers of about breeding ages—mosetly sired by 
Juno’s Craibstone and bred to Gloster Cam. 
berland, Business cattle at business prices. We 
are overstocked and must sell. 


E. W. Neiderfrank, Greeley, la. 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm berd of Short-horns. A good lotof yearling 
and 2 year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one outstanding white We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’ ty __ Estherville, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 

Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 

Goods, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 

half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 

Sires, Vietor of Wayside 2d and Dauntiess 

Goods. The price will please as well as the bulls 
HELD BROS. 

Ply mouth Co., Hinton, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Ain now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
t Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed: also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


Cumberland Bulls 


A number of young bulls for sale, aired by our 
great bull, Fitz Cumberland, One is out of 
Cumberland Countess, dam of the prize steer Look- 
Me-Over Nearly all are Scotch, of the Secret 
Duchess of Gloster and Northern Empress tribes 
We can do business if you will come and see them. 

EK. 8S. FANNING & SONS 
Sac County Nemaha, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


My Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 370180, a four-year 
old of good blocky type, and the sire of good calves 
that good sellers, One of them, Maplewood Sul 




















lowa 





of 








Greenfield, lowa 

















tan, 1s extra good—a promising Scotch herd header, 
also for sale. 
Farm adjoins town. Call or write. 


G. Fr. GRUSS, Iowa 


SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Gr eenfleld, 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs. milk, 554 lbs. butter; 
Beauty, 10,993 Ibs. milk, 565 Ibs. butter. Test Asso- 
clation records. Woung bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, 


Short- horn Bulls for Sale 


Scotch breeding, sired by 
of the best breeding sons of 


Cedar Falis, lowa 


Good ones of choice 
< f Avondale, one 
Avondale 
G. A. Bonewell & Sons, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


T have ten buils from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
Srowthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 


Grinnell, low a 








breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 

the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 

SHORT HORNS FOR SALE “scs" 
1869 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
umber straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
Old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE E BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


Two Red Pure Scotch Bulls 


Ine calved July 24, 1914: the other calved April 3, 
1915 Both sired by Crusader 385486, who stood first 
83 juni arling at Des Moines and Stoux City, 1913. 
Dav EN PORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


10. Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


BSirad by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
“rte 4aland a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
ral, Reds, white and roans. 


FM. F, CERWINSKE, 











Rudd, lowa 





















PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 
Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. B. & 


Q. R. R 














LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 


for sale at all seasons of the year. 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 





5 EXTRA heavy 3, 4and 5-yr.-old 
r registered Percheron stallions 
ready for heavy stand; 38 growthy 2- 
yr.-olds ready for some service and 

| develop on; 19 Belgian stallions. Fast 

yl trains all directions, FRED CHANDLER, 

_}| R.7, Chariton, Lowa. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Pontes at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, lowa, or LES- 
TREK WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 











Ten trains daily through 
STALLIONS 


B E LG 1A and MARES 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm Is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them ts to 
apprec late them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 








Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty {mported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
colts at side, and fillles. Prices reasonable and stock 
O. K.  E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowa. 





\RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares, All ages at reasonable prices, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

HRoans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 
and an imported 
,v00 pounds. 











ilome of three world's record cows 

herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15 
Residence in town. 

H. L. COBB & SON, 


SELECTION 306209 


Enternational Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, the great 


Independence, Ia. 





son of 


Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Seotch families. Young stock by Selection and 


Farm adjoins town. 
Monticello, mows 


other noted sires for sale. 
G. H. GEORGE, 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods ; 21 dim, Emp. 
Clara 58, heads our herd of Scotch Short-bhorns of 
Cumberland and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale 
HENRY STENBERG, KiImore, Minn. 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


PPP 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns Come or write 
IR AC CH ASE & SONS, Bue k Grove, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durbams), Percheron, French Draft and 

Morgan horses. Stoc k for sale 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Yearlings—reds—herd headers. A Victorlaof the 
Cumberland show strain, and a Young Mary with 
five polled crosses 
L.S. HUNTLEY & SON, 


Laurens, lowa 








Chariton, Ia. 








- A BERD ee anew s ye 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy bullt, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want @ 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


H. H. REED, Marengo, lowa 


Pleasemention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





Williamsburg, lowa 











JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoius town. Come and 
see them or write for price list. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 





Oskaloosa, lowa 








Anan 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tfty cows and heifers tn herd average over 
20 ibs. A. RO Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years 
Correspondence and i: — invited 
Mel HAY BROS. Water loo, 


Lis aap POLL, 


PLEASANT HILL os RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and heifers. 
A 17 months bull is the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull. 

B.A. SAMUELSON, 
K 


PRADA AAAS 


Iowa. 





‘TIONEERS. 


eee Pe 


= Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, 


™, W. 6. LOOKINGBILL 


» KReal Estate and Live Stock 
A AUCTIONEER 


b) Sac City, lowa, has bought, owned 
| and sold more farms than any other 
jauctioneer in lowa; has turned 

/ hundreds, yes, thousands‘of pleces 
of property into cash for others 
Why not yours? If you have a 
farm or city property that you rael- 
_ want to sell, write me 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
Other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming 

MISSOUREL AUCTION SC HOoOL 
Largest in the World W. B. CARPENTER, Pres 
SIS Walnut St., Kansas © ity, Mo. 


j.L. Mellrath, ‘Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registe a stock sales a ei lalty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred borses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our busine ss. Write for dates 









H.$. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales {np eight states the past season 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRIE OWA. 
AUCTIONEER 


N. G. KRASCHEL s¢:2:0%e8 
MARK Ww. EDDY STOCK AUCTIONEER 


FONTANELLE, IOWA aud breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-horns 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
SSA enews. sewa 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
CLEARFIELD, 
AUCTIONEERS ©*" 350" 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 
Registered herd 


Mule Foot Hogs Jan. & Mar. pigs 


Teady. H.C. ALLOWAY, Ellsberry, Mo. 














LIVE STOCK 
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DUROC.JERSEYS. 


JOHN'S COMBINATION 
FANCY’S VICTOR 


The two greatest big type Duroc boars in any 
one herd in the corn belt. Last year 20 boars by 
Fancy’s Victor averaged $59.16. January, Feb- 
ruary and March boars for sale. 


B.C. MARTS, 





Hampton, lowa 


7D 
Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 
Fifteen choice September boars for sale. All are 
by the prize winning I Am Golden Model 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


DUROC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 


I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
year, yearling and aged classes. Come and see and 
you will buy. Most popular breeding. 


W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. Ali sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Strictly bigh class; 200 pounds and up. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 














POLAND-CHINAS. 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fal! boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visitusorwrite. Pocahontas county, north. 
west lowa, where big types originated. 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good 

Farm near town, Inspection Invited 
A. & J.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice 








Iowa 





summer yearlings for sale, 


bred to farrow in July. Alsoa half dozen early fall 
boars. If in need of something good, write at once 
Ww. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





CHEST nt Pic ben iT ES. 


PPAPP DLO 


For Salo — Fall ‘and § Summer Boars 


outof Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order fora spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 


champion Bobst's Modeler 
Gro. BOEST, 


8) ( 1 and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
s - e sOWs and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 
Write for prices and circular. Fred Kuebush, Sciota, Ill. 


Hampton, fowa a 








HAMPSHIRES. 


——— — — — Eee 


Martin’s Hampshires 
Breeding that has produced Cham plons 8 years 
straight, winning frem coast to coast. The home of 
Gen, Tipton 1677, the breed's greatest show and 
breeding boar. Illustrated booklet free, 
Isom J. ™M ARTIN, Kahoka, Missouri 





TA ms w ORTHS. 


TAMWORTHS Wi.’ 5032 


fellows and mostly sired ‘by 
College Boy's Equal. 
draft of sows for ~ 
the largest caliber. 





RAR 
We vie rac hole e lot of Oct, 
pie =. —— rs and sex te 

hey are great, roomy 
inoue hian King and 
Am also breeding a choice 
farrow to champion boars of 
._B M ACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 





i EREFORDs. 


anne 


~ HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, beavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters 
Good herd heading -matertal Also 
some good farm bulls. Also a Dale bull 
weighing 2200 lbs 


ELLIS BAILY, 





Marshalltown, lowa 


MISC ELLANKOU s. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Souchdown and Shropshire rams. 

Spriug pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 

Two Aberdeen-Angus bul! calves. 

Oue Hereford bull calf. 

One two-year-old Clydesdale filly 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
lowa State c ollege, Ames, lowa 








IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


ep te 
By THorRNTON W. BURGESS 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now itn Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, wel! printed and illus- 
trated ard cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 

No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 
Ne. 2. Mother West Wind's Children 
Ne. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Ne. 4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
(No. 4 1s now being published,) 

These charming animal stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderful adven- 
tures of the littie animal friends of Old Mother 


Nature. ; 
Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Tires That Give Mileage 
Far Beyond the Ordinary 


What you as a shrewd tire buyer 
want to know is—“What will that tire 
do—how long will it wear—what mile- 
age will it give me?” 


It is a fact, demonstrated by our 
enormous sales increases, that United 
States ‘Chain’ Tread Tires are giving 
consistently better mileage than any 
others in their class. 


If you want tires that will give you 
anti-skid protection and mileage far 
beyond the ordinary, buy United States 
‘Chain’ Treads. 


The ‘Chain’ Tread is one of the five United 
States ‘Balanced’ Tires. 


One of the others that you already know 
is the ‘Usco’ Tread—famous for its extra 
mileage qualities. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


ChainTread “INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


One of theFive 


HN Tram, ps, a 
ici 
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